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Cleaner Fields, Better Tools, 


Shorter Hours, More Work. 


By A. L. FRENCH. 


NE of the Editors of The Progressive Farmer wrote recently, giv- 
QO ing it as his opinion that we would be obliged to go to using the 
big plows, the disk harrows, two-row planters, smoothing har- 
rows and two-horse cultivators, before we would raise crops of corn 
that it would bea , 


But a lot of thought given to the matter will enable the man of determ- 
ination to see where a few stumps removed, an old fence-row grubbed 
out, or a few hundred tiles used to blind a deep ditch will do much 
to enlarge the fields and make profitable use of good tools possible. 





burden for us to 
handle. I believe 
he is exactly right 
in his contention. 


The above- 
named tools have 
come because of 
the demand, from 
progressive, think- 
ing farmers, for 
implements that 
would enablethem 
to reduce the cost 
of cultivation 
while aiding them 
to increase pro- 
duction per acre, 
and they will cer- 
tainly ‘“‘turn the } 
trick.’° 

I wonder how 
many farmers 
there are in our 


JUST THINK OF THE GROUND ONE MAN CAN COVER WITH A TWO-ROW CULTIVATOR. 


Then, too, the 
deepening of the 
soil and its better 
preparation, that 
good tools enable 
onetobringabout, 
will do much to- 
_ | ward so increasing 

4 the yield per acre 
of the more level 
portions of the 
farms that con- 
siderable of the 
steepest land may 
be laid down in 
permanent pas- 
ture, when team 
work on it will be 

# done away with. 

The good 
tools mean so 

# much to the man 

on the land that 
thought expended 


a 





~—Courtesy Moline Plow Co. 





section who, hav- 
ing changed from obsolete methods to big teams and goed tools, have 
ever returned to their first love? They are few in number, I believe. 
To be sure, there are men who have bought two-horse cultivators 
for use in fields abounding in ditches, stumps and stones, and who 
have found these machines entirely unfitted for use in such fields. 


I have known many such cases. But where the man was made of 
the right sort of material, instead of abandoning the labor-saving tool, 
he has turned his energies to the task of making conditions on his farm, 
right for its use. And that is the proper spirit; for we cannot afford 
to go through life with a load of boy tools hanging about our necks, 
thwarting our efforts, when, by the use of a little extra exertion for a 
short time, we may get our farms in shape to enable us to make prof- 
itable use of a man’s kit. 

There are men in my county today—I have seen some within a 
week—who are going afield while I am yet asleep in the morning, 
and who remain in the field until long after my horses have received 
their night feed. And yet, when Saturday night comes I have plowed 
and harrowed more than three times the amount of land any one of 
them has during the week, and done a far better job. 

The reason is that I am pulling the lines over 3,800 pounds of good 
horse flesh and riding on or walking behind a good tool, while they 
are clucking at 800 pounds of mule in an effort to do a man’s day’s 
work with a toy tool. 

It is very true that in a rolling country it is more difficult to handle 
labor-saving tools profitably than in a section where fields are level. 





in an effort to 
make their use possible will pay far higher interest than the same 
thought expended in making excuses for not using them. 

Shorter working days, cleaner fields, and better tools will cut out 
much of the drudgery of life, fill our farming with more of thought, 
and less of ‘‘main strength and awkwardness.”’ 
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SEND to-day for this 
valuable book. 


**BETTER BUILDINGS”’ contains val- 
uable plans and information relative to 
all classes of farm buildings. It tells 
you how to secure the lowest rates of 
insurance, and construct good durable 
buildings at low cost, by using 
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Galvanized 


Roofing and Siding 


SOLD BY WEIGHT. 
These products are strong, rigid, lasting. Look 
for the trade-mark on the top of each bundle. 
It is an assurance that iy" are getting galv rege 
sheets that => — manufactured, hig! 
7, and ¥F GHT. Write to-day for 2 
ree copy of Rotter B Buildings 

APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets are un- 
excelled for Culverts, Tanks, Cisterns and all 
underground uses, as well as for Roofing and 
Siding. Accept no ‘substitute for APOLLO. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE 


COMPANY 
Frick BuILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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(Two, three and five year ye applicable only on subscriptions paid wholly tn advance. ). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


150,804 


ADVERTISING RULES: 


Change of copy or discontinuance order must reach us 10 days in advance of 
publication date. No whiskey, mining stock, patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 
fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which scare the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 





Average Weekly Circulation, 
Combined Editions, 1912, . 




















NEXT WEEK OUR HAY AND PAS- 
TURE SPECIAL. 


In it we shall not only try to convince you that you need 
better pastures and more meadows, but shall also try to tell 
you some of the best ways to get them. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT. 


If your label reads “‘June 10, 1913,”’ it means that your sub- 
scription is paid to June 10, 1913, and that on that date your 
renewal is due for another year. 

From now on we shall not acknowledge subscription re- 
mittances except in this way: That your label shows change 
of date and credit within two weeks after you send your re- 
mittance. This will be sufficient, and will save us the ex- 
pense of 150,000 stamps a year. 











are guaranteed rust-proof, fire-proof, lightning-proof ana 
oe gan ll ood to our famous Tightcote Process. No 
no hiring mechanics—any man can 
‘quickly lay endl Made in big sheets ready to put on over old 
roof or sheathing. Every Edwards roof is guaranteed against 
lightning by a $10,000 Guaranty Bond. Over 100,000 Edwards 
roofsin U.S. Made by biggest sheet-meta! maker in the world. 

Postal sent now brings Catal og 574 and Special Factory 
Prices by return mail. Give size of roof if youcan. (88) 


The Edwards Mfg. Co., 524-574 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. 


<< SFP-LOSING- MOISTURE 


Grasp this fact—The physical condition of 
your soil has even more to do with big crops 
than the plant foods you supply. Unless air 
and water circulate freely crops are stunted. 
Unless water is held in the soil by amulch, the 
moisture steadily evaporates. 

























That’s why you need the Rawlings Pulveriz- 
ing Harrow and Cultivator, that makes an ideal 
mulch—keeps your crops from firing. If the 
season is a dry one it pays for itself a hundred 
times over. It’s better than a spike harrow 
and a disc harrow. Forit’s twoin one. Does 
both jobs atone time. Saves time-labor-wages. 
Strongly made in every part—lasts a lifetime. 


Net Cash Price at Baltimore $14.00 
This machine will pay for itself in the 
increased yield, besides saving the wages. 


If you need this machire; if you don’t 
buy one, you will pay for is many times 
over. 

Write us now for full particulars. 


\\ The Rawlings Implement Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 











usands of farmers are saving money by buying 
“oer wholesale prices. Almost everything needed 
for the home and farm is pictured and described in 
our free catalog. The prices are rock-bottom. We buy 
from the world’s eg ge and best factories in large 
quantities. We get a spot cash price—sell direct to 
ou with but one an Profit added. No retailer could 
Begin to meet our prices. Weare bringing Southern 
farmers the advantages of mail order buying without 
long delays and high freight rates. 


thing but quality goods get in our 
Guaranteed | atm alog. ee cou ld buy some goods at 
Satisfaction pe 5 lower prices but not the kind of 
goods we insist on selling. Anything you buy from us 
is guaranteed to be satisfactory or your money re- 
funded. 


Leather Quarter Top Buggy $44.50 


Fully equal to $60 
buggies sold by oth- 
ers. Made of slow 
growthHickory. 
. Thorouge’y season- 
ed. Panel * cleat 

_— ran oplar. Full pane 
oe os n> Bonk, upholstered in 
Ser a oe genuine leather, 
leather quarter top. 


/ 
SKIS guaranteed against 


defects. 


= Runabout $31.50 | 


Cutting out the middleman makes these prices pos- 
ible. Shipped ———- from Virginia factory. Har- 
ness $8.45 and u 


Sees Jap Riding Cultivator $26.50 


Has all improvements of a first-class 
sulky cultivator. All parts of steel and 
malleable iron. Successfully cultivates 

etween 26-inch rows. 
Running depth of shovels 
easily regulated. Furnish- 
ed with six or eight shovel 
gangs. 


bee FRestion. Mill Ends 
Per Roll 108 sq. ft. | 73¢ | 


Made in America’s biggest and best fac- 
tory. Same quality as Spotless Rubber 
Roofing except in shorter lengths. In 
manufacturing, if defect occurs the de- 
fective part is cut out and destroyed 
leaving the short length of perfectly good 
roofin These lengths, called Mill Ends, 
are pu ‘up2 to 5 pieces in aroll. Each 
roll contains enough roofing to cover 100 
square feet and allow for laps. Large 
head nails and cement for applying in- 
cluded. Weight 1-ply about 36 pounds; 
2-ply about 46 pounds; 3-ply about 56 
pounds. Shipped promptly from Rich- 
mond. 


1-Ply Rubber Roofing, Mill Ends $0.75 
2-Ply Rubber Roofing, Mill Ends ae 04 
3-Ply Rubber Roofing, Mill Ends 1.20 



























Wholesale Prices to Farmers | 


Paint, Per —- 30c. 


Our Spotless elastic asphalt 
paint, glossy black, made of 
pure asphalt ana thinned with 
oil. Preserves roofs, wood, metal 
or composition roofing. Will ek 
melt at heat less than 
grees, House paint $1.12 to $1. rs 
per gallon. We have paint for 


you would pay a local dealer. 
pve 9 La for — card and catalog. 
ent 






Suatees on 30 Days’ Trial 


Our Blue Ribbon Engines 
positively deliver more 
horse-power per hour pér 
gallon of gasoline thang 
any trust-made en- 
gine. bag ok t pay $60 
to $65 a horse-pow- 
er for engines that 

don’t equal the 
Blue Ribbon. Sold . 
for cash or on easy terms. Write today for Special 
Engine proposition, 


Rock-Bottom Prices « on Bangs 


Don’t buy a range until you 
get our catalog giving illustra- 
tions and full particulars about 
Spotless Ranges with every 
modern Convenience, $28.25 buys 
a polished blue steel, handsome- 
ly nickeled, double-thick as- 
bestos-lined, 6-hole, extra heavy 
steel range with fancy base and 
oven thermometer as shown. 
Regular $50 value. Other styles 
$21.90 to $32.10. Write today for 
free stove and range catalog. 


Refrigerators 
The health of yourself and family demands a good 


refrigerator with proper ventilation. We have sani- 
tary refrigerators at $5.98 and up. 





, Freezers 
Ice Cream Freezers in various sizes, 
2-Quart size ° . $1.63 
3-Quart size ° 1.92 
4-Quart size 2.33 
6-Quart size 2.95 


Screens and Lawn Swings 


Keep out the flies. ney oes conte a sickness than 
anything else about the far Our low prices on 
screens willenable you to economically screen your 
pouse. Lawn swings $4.25. Our free catalog describes 
ully. 


Buy Now and Save Money! 

These are rock-bottom prices. Our quotations on 
many articles are dependent on market conditions. 
Buy now, while prices are low. Get our Free Catalog, 
which brings to your farm descriptions and prices of 
an enormous stock of quality goods, at Rock-bottom 
prices. 


THE SPOTLESS CoO., 


75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 





“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 







to Send You 
This Book of 
Vehicle Bargains 


Before you buy a buggy, rs: wagon or 
vehicle of amy kind, send a postal for the 
color — Sears-Roebuck Bargain Book 
of Vehicles. 

Compare our quality and prices with 
others, then buy where you get the most for 
every dollar. Prove to yourself that you 


Save $3529 to $5000 


when_you buy from us. And remember, 
the Sears- Roebuck reputation for fair 
and square dealing and the Sears-Roebuck 
guarantee of “perfect satisfaction or money 
back”’ makes this the safest place in the world 
to send your order. Send us a postal today. 
Please ask for Vehicle Book No. 77P63. 
Address 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 
re 


$5990 


is our remarkably 
low price for_this 
Metal Auto Seat 
Buggy. Over 49,000 
sold. Others ask j¢ff 
$35.00 to $50.00 















































































English featherweight steel oa 
als, 
‘motor style saddles, bars and erips, 
other distinctive. features 
by no other bicycle. 
No how gh or expense has been 
spared to make the ‘*Ranger” 
the World's Best Bicycle. 
. Improved factory methods and 
greatly increased output for 
1913 enable us to make a — 
velous new price offer. Som 
thing very special to the first 
Loop meta ou .. ees in 
each town. te us t ROW 
WE SHIP “ON APPROVAL 
— a cent in advance, to 
my person, anywhere in the 








tes, and prepoy the 
PSreight. We only ask you to 
y examine and try the “Ranger” 
without acent expense to Lepiae 
before you think of buying any othe rb: 
is nan | 
on every 
P ie. Not a@ cent cost to you if 
you do not wish to keep it eee riding it for 10 days and 
putting it to every test. Ou a LA eae are 
low price 
p to you, pester y for your 
pene op oy and trial, ia ave itentirely to you whether 
wish to keep it or 

LOW FACTORY PRICES Sv:.srsst.gutous, 
perfected methods and 
machinery enable us to offer you direct from the factory 
the best bicycle ever Deorinee ata pricethat will bea reve- 
lation to you, © not buy a Bicycle or a pair of Tires 
until you receive our large complete catalog and learn our 

direct factory price and remarkable special offer. 
SECOND-HAND BIC YCLES—a limited number taken in 
ae by one Chicago retail stores will be closed out at once, 

$3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list free. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED ual se te Sak 


exhibit a sample 1913 “*Ranger”’ bicycle furnished by us. 
In your spare time you can take many orders for our 
bicycles, tires and sundries. Write at once for our 
large Catalog and a remarkable special proposition we 
will make you on the first 1913 models going to your town. 
Haas wheels with coaster eo inner tubes, 
73 amps, cyclometers, parts, repairs and every- 
thing in the bicycle line at half usual prices. Do not 
wait—write today for large catalog containing a great 
fund of interesting, useful Dicycle as 0 aon It only 
costs & postal to get everything. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. x N-1879 ~» CHICAGO 
FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. 
ing c * 1 : . 
jog 
foattie- en horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but the best. 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 

W. 8S. FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL 


MODERN CANNERS 


FOR HOME AND MARKET CANNING 


FROM “ey 3.200 $500 
























FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH, BEEF 
WRITE US. SPECIAL PRICES FOR EARLY ORDERS 


MODERN CANNING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 























Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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wa | TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








MISSISSIPPI reader asks? ‘‘Will tile drain- 

ing drive out crawfish?’’ Can crawfish be 
killed with carbon bisulfide?” It is generally 
known that thorough drainage does much to 
lessen the trouble from crawfish. Perhaps not as 
much is known on this subject as could be wished, 
but thoroughly draining the land with tile will 
generally do much toward driving out the craw- 
fish. Crawfish can be killed with carbon bisulfide. 
Put about a tablespoonful of the liquid in the hole 
and stop it up securely with wet clay or mud. The 
objection to this method is the difficulty in getting 
them all and the trouble and expense of the -work, 
while nothing is done to relieve the conditions 
favorable for their return. 





Fertilizing for Watermelons. 


A MISSISSIPPI reader asks our opinion of an 





8.5-1.65-2.25 mixed fertilizer for watermel- 
ons. He has no stable manure. 

It is unfortunate there is no stable manure, for 
it is of great value as a fertilizer for watermelons. 
Without this stable manure we do not think 1.65 

er cent of nitrogen sufficient of this plant food 
or melons. 

Since the nitrogen in this mixed fertilizer is ob- 


‘tained from cottonseed meal, we advise adding 


100 pounds of nitrate of soda and 400 pounds of 
cottonseed meal to 1,500 pounds of the mixed fer- 
tilizer and using 600 to 1,000 pounds per acre. 
One-half the fertilizer may be put in the driil 
along which the seed is planted and four to six 
weeks after planting the other half may be work- 
ed well into the soil around the hills. If no ni- 
trate of soda is available, we would mix about 
7900 pounds of cottonseed meal with 1,300 of the 
mixed fertilizer and use as stated above. 

.. If it is desired. to mix the fertilizer, we suggest 
a mixture of 200 pounds nitrate of soda, 800 
pounds cottonseed meal, 1,000 pounds acid phos- 
phate (16 per cent). Use 500 to 800 pounds per 
acre. 

If no nitrate of soda is available, then we sug- 
gest 1,200 pounds of cottonseed meal and 800 
pounds of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 

We have added no potash to this fertilizer be- 
cause experiments in north Mississippi indicate 
that potash is not needed on that soil. Where 
potash is needed, 100 pounds of high-grade sul- 
fate or muriate of potash might be added to the 
mixture. 





Feeding Pigs for Economical Gains. 


have a few pigs that I want to feed during 

the summer, with view of making them pro- 
duce the most amount-of meat by November or 
December. They are about three months old and 
are doing fairly well at present. I can get corn, 
corn meal or chops at about ninety cents, wheat 
shorts at $1.40 per 100 pounds, and cottonseed 
meal at $1.30 per 100 pounds. Pigs have access 
to good Bermuda pasture, which would keep them 
in growing condition alone, but I want to push 
them as an experiment, to see if it would pay on 
a larger scale. 

“In your reply advise whether to feed the above 
wet or dry, and which of these feeds to use, and 
proportion of each; also amount per pig?” 

Answer: The prices of all the feeds mentioned 
are high. Corn at ninety cents a bushel is $1.61 
per hundred, and it, therefore, follows that wheat 
shorts at $1.40 a hundred are cheaper, for they are 
probably worth fully 10 per cent more than corn, 
pound for pound, for feeding these young pigs. 
Even corn at ninety cents a bushel and tankage 
at $50 a ton will not furnish nutrients as cheaply 
as they are furnished in shorts at $1.40 a hun- 
dred. Also cottonseed meal will not be safe for 
feeding these pigs for more than three or four 
weeks, so we are forced to use the wheat shorts, 
although they are so high priced that it is doubt- 
ful if any profit can be made from their use. 

We would feed the shorts wet as a thick slop 
and since heavy feeding is not likely to be profit- 
able we would feed once a day, but while the pigs 
are less than five months old feeding twice a day 
may pay. If the Bermuda pasture is good and is 
kept reasonably short so that the grass is young 
and tender, we would not feed these pigs over one- 


A N ALABAMA reader writes as follows: ‘I 





third the shorts they would require as a full 
ration without the grazing. If, as stated, the 
Bermuda grazing alone will keep them in growing 
condition, which we are inclined to doubt with 
three-months old pigs, then two pounds of shorts 
per day added for every 100 pounds of the pig’s 
weight should produce considerable gain in 
weight. 

It seems that best results will probably be ob- 
tained by feeding these pigs only enough shorts 
to keep them growing nicely and plant soy beans 
or peanuts, or sow peas in the corn and have 
them ready for grazing by the first or middle of 
August. If this is done there is a good chance 
for a profit on these pigs, but if the feed up to 
marketing is to be obtained from Bermuda pas- 
ture and wheat shorts at $1.40 a hundred we 
doubt if there will be much profit. 





Feeds for Mares at Foaling Time. 


NORTH CAROLINA reader asks: “Is it de- 
A sirable to use any special ration for a mare 
previous to her foaling?” . 

Tf the mare is doing moderate work, as she prob- 
ably should, the amount of feed must be greater 
then when she is idle or running in pasture. 
When running in good pasture no other feed may 
be necessary, but usually it will be better to give 
a small feed of oats once or twice a day, gradually 
reducing the quantity as the foaling time ap- 
proaches. If at work the quantity of work should 
be reduced gradually as foaling approaches and 
the feed may also be slightly reduced, but if a bal- 
anced ration is being fed there is no necessity for 
a change. In fact, a change is objectionable. It is 
important that the bowels be kept normal or nat- 
urally loose. That is, constipation is to be avoided 
and this is best done by feeding legume hay and 
some wheat bran if the mare is at work and with 
grass if the mare is idle. 

After the mare foals no grain should be given 
for 24 hours and then for the next week only a 
small amount of grain should be given. After ten 
days the feed may be gradually increased to a nor- 
mal or average ration. 





Suggested Ration for Mules at Hard Work. 


FLORIDA reader, who uses large mules for 
A logging, says he feeds “timothy or oat hay 

and ear corn or oats, whichever can be 
bought cheaper.’ At present he is feeding ‘‘about 
sixteen pounds of hay and 18 pounds of grain 
(corn and oats, equal parts by weight) per day to 
each mule.” 

These quantities of roughness and grain should 
be sufficient in bulk or quantity, for mules weigh- 
ing around 1,200 pounds, and the ration fed is 
not a bad one by any means, except that it is de- 
ficient in pratein. It is possible, however, to cheap- 
en this ration slightly without materially lessening 
its value. ; 

If we assume that these mules should have 2.50 
to 2.75 pounds of digestible protein, fifteen to six- 
teen pounds of digestible carbohydrates and 
around one pound of digestible fat per day, which 
is probably not far from their needs, because 
they are doing very hard work, the ration now 
fed supplies an excess of carbohydrates, but is de- 
ficient in protein, as the following shows: 

RATION NOW BEING USED. 





























: | Carbo- 
Protein hydr’ts Fat 
Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. 
16 pounds timothy hay -_...-......__-- . 49 6.78 21 
DE ONIN ooo ode nenedeswonaneecedss - 6.01 .39 
DI I eit caine mastered ence Bondoc .79 4.43 .39 
1.98 17.22 .99 
Standard for 1000-pound horse -_-..-...--- 2.50 13.30 80 





It is quite possible that the standard calls for 
more digestible protein than is really necessary, 
but if we can supply a little more protein in the 
the place of some of the carbohydrates now being 
supplied, without increasing the cost, it should be 
better, altho, of course, the mules will give the 
final answer to this question by the condition they 
show after a fair trial. 

Our reader says that peavine hay is sometimes 
available, but is not at this time. If it were avail- 
able our problem would be easier, and oats, the 


most expensive grain used could be left out of thé 
ration. 
The following ration might be tried: 
16 pounds timothy hay 
8 pounds corn 
5 pounds oats 
2% pounds cottonseed meal. 


This ration will supply 2.5 pounds of digestible 
protein, 15.12 pounds carbohydrates and 1.19) 
pound of corn and the four pounds of oats saved 
be cheaper than the one now fed, for he one 
pound of corn and the four pounds of oats saved 
will cost more than the 2% pounds of cottonseed 
meal added, and in our opinion, it will be far bet- 
ter. If peavine hay were available, the following 
ration might be used: 


11 pounds timothy hay 
5 pounds cowpea hay 
12 pounds corn 
2%4 pounds cottonseed meal. 


This ration supplies 2.63 pounds of digestible 
protein, 15.15 pounds digestible carbohydrates, 
and .95 pounds digestible fats. It is a cheaper 
ration than the others and is, in the opinion of the 
writer a@ much better one. It is a fairly well bal- 
anced ration, according to the generally accepted 
feeding standard, for an 1,100-pound mule doing 
hard work. 





Comparative Values of Different Hays for 
Horse Feeding. 


the comparative feeding values of timothy 


A NORTH Carolina reader asks: “What are 
hay, cowpea hay and corn fodder (tops and 


blades) and what would be a good ration for a ~ 


1,100-pound horse using these different forms of 
roughness?’”’ 

The feeding value of plants must be determined 
by digestion experiments. The mere analysis of 
a plant does not accurately measure its feeding | 
value. We, therefore, shall give the digestible 
nutrients in these feeds. But here again difficul< 
ties arise. Digestion experiments are costly and 
tedious and their numbers are consequently com< 
paratively small, but on the other hand the prob- 
abilities of errors are so great that it requires a 
large number of experiments, or the average of 
a large number, to obtain probably accurate re< 
sults. Moreover, the quality of these products 
vary and the digestive powers of different animals 
vary, but for timothy hay and cowpea hay suffi< 
cient work has been done to probably give us 
reasonably accurate results, while for corn fodder, 
as we know it in the South (tops and leaves or 
just the leaves), the results are not so dependable. 
It is almost entirely a Southern product and ex- 
periments are not sufficiently numerous to give us 
results that may be regarded as quite so reliable, 
It is also probable that corn fodder differs more 
in composition than either of the other feeds men- 
tioned, because so much depends on the time it is 
cut, at least the small number of experiments 
makes these differences in composition more likely, 
to make the digestion experiments unreliable. 

From such data as we have we give the follows 
ing digestible nutrients in 100 pounds of thesa 
feeds: . 





! 





bicteas pate Fat 

| Ibs, | Ibs. | Ibs, 
Titer Rae 53. ooo oeee che cds Seuss Be PS re 2.8 43.4 1.4 
CN ko ee oo eae hee 10.8 38.6 BET 
Corn fodder (tops and leaves) ---_-----.... 3.1 44.2 | 1.6 











These figures show that there is little difference, 


in the feeding value of timothy hay and corn tops . 


and leaves, but such as there is, is in favor of the 
corn fodder. Where only the corn leaves are 
used, especially if pulled when comparatively 
green, the advantage in favor of the corn fodder 
is probably greater. The important point, how- 
ever, in connection with the use of these two feeds 
is to remember that they are of the same class and 
not far different in feeding value. 

For a 1,100-pound horse, doing moderatély hard 
work the following should make a good ration: 

















Protein searbe. Fat 
— 

Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs, 

11 pounds fodder (tops and blades) 34 486 | .18 

5 pounds cowpea hay-------...--_-.-. 54 1.93 | 05 

11 pounds.corn_..--.......--..-.------ =---- 87 734 | 147 

2% pounds cottonseed meal_---_-....----: ‘93 43 | (23 

Total .....----------------------s0- |_ 2.68 | 14.56 | .93 
Standard for 1100-pound horse doing hard 

WONT noo ene cage—onensenh-nnpenngerenns 2.75 } 14.60 | .90 
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What Professor 
Massey Says 











O KEEP hams from flies, I paint the hams with 
molasses and pepper for added flavor and then 
wrap in paper and put in cotton bags and dip the 
bags in lime wash and hang, hocks down, in a 
dark smokehouse. 





EVERAL parties have written to me that they 

have the golden-berried holly. Some North- 
ern nurserymen wrote to me to Know where it 
can be had, and as I-now have several addresses, 
if they write again I can inform them. 





S THE fall or ever-bearing strawberry a suc- 

cess?” I have tested but one variety, the 
Superb. This bore all last summer and was full 
of ripe and green berries when freezing weather 
came. This variety is all right and there may be 
others. 





N PART of my crimson clover seed,” writes a 

friend, ‘‘I used Farmogerm and there is a 
wonderful difference in the clover.” As I have 
before said, I consider the Farmogerm the most 
scientifically made artificial culture I have tried, 
and better than any heretofore offered. 





O NOT put all your fertilizer in the furrows, 

but put half of it down the middles so that 
wide-rambling roots will find food as they extend. 
Much of the shedding is due to the fact that the 
roots get into poorer ground and begin to fail. 
Put half down the middles at planting time and 
you will not need side-dressing. 





FRIEND asks: ‘“‘How much tobacco dust shall 
Fi. I use to destroy the oats louse? My oats are 
badly infested.” I doubt that any amount will do 
much good after they have gotten thick on the 
plants. It might have done good if it had been 
used heavily as a fertilizer and prevented the lice. 
Now it is doubtful that anything will destroy them. 





A READER asks: “Will crimson clover hurt 

cows and horses to pasture on it in bloom?” 
If you are careful at first: not to turn the’ cows 
on when hungry and let them stay but a short 
time at first, they will soon get used to it. Horses, 
too, can pasture on it while the bloom is young, 
but I would not let horses on it when the flowers 
get old, as there may be danger from the hairs. 
Let the dew dry off before turning on it. If cows 
go on hungry there may be some danger that they 
will gorge themselves and get bloated. 





A READER asks: ‘What fertilizer shall I use on 

low black land where the bud-worms are apt 
to eat the corn?’ The best way to fight bud- 
worms is to plow the land in the fall and expose 
them to the winter cold, and in the spring use 
kainit liberally. Your low black soil doubtless 
needs the potash, and tho it is usually best to get 
potash in the more concentrated forms of muriate 
and sulfate, the kainit seems to have a special 
value in checking the bud-worms. On that land 
I would use 300 pounds of acid phosphate (or bet- 
ter, still, Thomas phosphate, because of the lime 
it carries) and 300 pounds of kainit and spread 
it broadcast to give its effect all over the land in 
checking the worms, . 





HILE it is true that” turning under a green 

growth of ragweed adds no nitrogen to the 
soil, since all it got came from the soil, neverthe- 
less over 90 per cent of the growth of the plants, 
the carbonaceous material, came from the air 
through the action of the green matter of the 
foliage in decomposing carbon-dioxide, as this is 
the only way green plants get carbon. Hence in 
turning under any growth on the soil we add or- 
ganic matter in large amount that comes from the 
air and not from the soil. Of course, the clover 
will add this organic decay and will also add nitro- 
gen gotten from the air, and hence is more valu- 
able than growth that acquires and fixes no extra 
nitrogen. But the bulk of the humus-material of 
any growth came from the air. 





HE black land district of Davie County, North 

Cardlina. ‘‘What is best to prevent corn from 
‘frenching’?” ‘‘Frenching’’ seems to be an indi- 
cation of malnutrition. Heavy manuring will 
check it, but on that black soil, which is so won- 
derfully suited to grass, if one has a well manured 
sod to turn for corn, I am of the opinion that 
there will be little “frenching’ on well drained 
land Liming will doubtless help, and there is 
limestone in that section, the only limestone I 
know of in central North Carolina, and this pul- 
verized and spread liberally on the land will be of 
great use in sweetening the soil. That land sods 


over so naturally that stock raising should be an 
important pursuit, and one should have a sod on 
which the farm manure has been spread in winter 
to turn for corn. 





AM asked: ‘‘How shall I remedy the wilt in 

watermelons and the worms that eat the canta- 
loupes?”’ i{ Know of no remedy for the wilt dis- 
ease in melons. The only thing that can be done 
is to breed melons that resist the disease by get- 
ting seed from vines that remain healthy among 
those that wilt. To prevent the attacks of the 
pickle worm on cantaloupes, spray them with on? 
pound of lead arsenate in thirty gallons of water 
as soon as they start with the rough leaf and re- 
peat the spraying every ten days till the fruit is 
half grown. Some glucose or corn syrup mixed 
in the spraying material will make it stick better. 
Get on the under side of the leaves as much as 
possible. 





SOUTH Carolina friend wants to know if it 

would not be well to use the concentrated lye 
to rot down leaves and trash from the fence cor- 
ners. The lye is caustic soda and has no value as 
a fertilizer. It might hasten the rotting of the 
trash, but a little lime will be better, and would 
sweeten the mass, for if leaves arid other refuse 
simply lie and rot the mass will be sour and a 
little lime sprinkled through it will greatly im- 
prove it for use. I never use lime mixed in animal 
manures for then there is ammonia ready to be 





WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE A 
GOOD FARMER. 


Y reader may wish to know what constitutes 
a good farmer. I think the requirements of 
a good farmer are at least four: 
(1) The ability to make a full and comfortable 
living from the land; 
(2) To rear a family carefully and well; 
(3) To be of good service to the community; 
(4) To leave the farm more productive than it 
wae when he took it.—Prof. Liberty H. Bailey. 











carbonated, and lost, but no loss of any amount 
will result from the use of lime in ordinary vege- 
table matter that with ordinary decay will be 
very acid. I have dug the black muck from the 
swamp and piled it in broad. layers a foot thick, 
and spread lime on each layer, and let it lie all 
winter, chopping it down and mixing in spring, 
and this used on cantaloupes and cucumbers and 
watermelons gave fine results, while if the sour 
muck is applied to the land right from the swamp, 
it will do hardly any good. 





ROM a recent letter a correspondent of The 

Progressive Farmer here contends that you 
say that land plaster contains 40 per cent of lime, 
and that the remaining 60 per cent has no value?”’ 
No one connected with The Progressive Farmer 
ever made any such statement. Your friend has 
gotten mixed. I have said that Thomas phosphate 
has 40 per cent: of free lime, but never said that 
the rest of it was worthless by any means. Land 
plaster has no lime carbonate if it is perfectly 
pure. It is all sulfate of lime, and does not act 
like the carbonate in sweetening the soil, tho it 
will, to some extent, release insoluble potash in 
the soil. Sometimes the plaster rock that has been 
exposed to the weather does have some lime car- 
bonate, but this is simply an impurity. Plaster 
rock that has not been exposed to the weather is 
generally a pure sulfate of lime. 





AM asked: “What is your opinion of san- 

foin, serradella and velvet beans? How do cow- 
peas and soy beans compare in ability to fix nitro- 
gen? What do you know of the flat pea?’ San- 
foin and serradella are more weeds than anything 
else. Velvet beans are very valuable in the lower 
South, but rarely mature north of the lower North 
Carolina coast section. As to the comparative 
value of cowpeas and soy beans as nitrogen fixers, 
there is little difference, and that slightly in 
favor of the cowpeas. As good a crop for your 
upper South Carolina conditions as any will be a 
mixture, half and half, of the cowpeas and soy 
beans for hay and soil improvement. The flat pea 
I grew years ago and nothing would eat it. In 
fact, some say that it has poisonous qualities. But 


of this I cannot say, but I do not think it worth 
growing. : 





N ARKANSAS subscriber has been very much 
troubled with black-rot in his sweet potatoes, 
and wants to know if he should try a different 
variety. The best plan would be to start this sea- 
son to grow healthy roots for bedding by getting 
cuttings in August from perfectly healthy vines 
and planting them on soil where no potatoes have 
been recently planted. These cuttings should be 
made about a yard long and coiled over the hand 


s 
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and the entire coil planied in. the hill with only 
the tip exposed. These cuttings will make bunches 
of little potatoes that will keep more easily in 
winter than the potatoes from the early plants. 
Then never use a root for bedding that has any 
brown blotches on it. Bedding in a manure-heated 
bed favors the growth of the rot. I have long 
abandoned a hotbed for sweet potatoes, and bed 
in a frame under glass. Bed in pure clean sand 
and cover them with the same and then water well 
with tepid water and put on the sashes and keep 
them close till sprouts show. Then give air in all 
sunny weather, and you will get healthy plants 
with many roots, for they make more roots in sand 
than in any other material. Then do not plant 
sweet potatoes year after year in the same land. 
I have never tried soaking the seed in formalde- 
hyde solution, as we do Irish potatoes, but I expect 
it would answer very well. Make the solution one 
pint of the formaldehyde in 30 gallons of water, 
and soak for an hour or more. 





Timely Work in the Flower Garden. 


(J ‘ena ot lilies promise to bloom in May, in- 





stead of in June, as usual. The regular 
Roman hyacinths come as usual with their 
many graceful spikes, and [I had a lot of the so- 
called Dutch Roman hyacinths. They have bloom- 
ed finely, but are not Roman in any respect, being 
simply small bulbs of the regular Dutch hyacinths. 
* * ¢ 
I have, as usual, grown a large number of dah- 
lias from seed and now have about 200 of them. [ 
have also about 200 seedling chrysanthemums 
from Japanese seed, and am looking for some odd 
flowers next fall. 
* * * 


A lot of mixed coleus seed have grown wonder. 
fully, and the only trouble in my little greenhouse 
is to find room to pot them off. ; 

Verbengs, too, I have grown from seed, as I al- 
ways get more healthy plants than from cuttings. 

* * € 

As the spring bedding plants get out of the way 
the little greenhouse will be occupied in summer 
by gloxinias and tuberous begonias, in pots. These 
are now starting off finely in four-inch pots, and 
as soon as there is room will be shifted into six- 
inch pots for. blooming. Those who have never 
grown the tuberous-rooted begonias can have no 
idea of the fine flowers they make. The double- 
flowered ones make blooms almost as large as the 
double hollyhocks, but, to my notion, the single 
ones are prettier. 

* * * 

I have planted 2,000 gladiolus corms, half of 
them ‘of one variety, the flesh-colored America. 
There has been a wonderful improvement in the 
gladiolus of late years. I grow some mixed ones, 
but am gradually getting into named varieties. 
We have now a great variety of colors. The Sul- 
fur King is golden yellow; Blue Jay is bluish, but 
rather more of a royal purple, and Heliotrope is 
similar; Princeps has an immense crimson flower; 
Niagara is white, as also Blanch. Cardinal is car- 
dinal red; Deuil de Carnot is deep crimson. Some 
varieties increase very rapidly, while others make 
few offsets. Hence the named varieties vary in 
price. Some are held at $200 a thousand at whole- 
sale, while others can be had for $15 to $25, owing 
to the profusion of the offsets they make. 

* * 2? 

Nasturtiums every one grows, and nothing gives 
more flowers, unless the soil is too rich and they 
run to tops more than flowers. Plant the seed in 
soil of only moderate fertility and you will have 
plenty of flowers. I grow only the tall ones and 
train them on chicken wire. 

* & & 

This spring I am trying a new plant called Di- 
morpotheca aurantica, or African daisy. It is 
said to make daisy-like flowers of many colors, 
and as I got only a pinch of seed for twenty-five 
cents, I am hoping for something fine and plenty 
of seed of my own growing. 

es * & j 

I saved a great quantity of China aster seed last 
summer, and will have thousands of plants to sell 
to neighbors. Asters seed so well that I can never 
understand why the seed sell so high, and the 
papers so small. 

* & * 

Phlox Drummondii sown last fall are now starit- 
ing to bloom. It is far better to sow these in the 
fall, as they stand the winter very well and bloom 
earlier. And there is no annual flower better 
suited to the Southern conditions, since they bloom 
all summer in defiance of heat or drouth, and 
make a gay show of many colors. 

* *& *& 

Cosmos, too, has been greatly improved, and the 
new Mammoth cosmos is far better than the com- 
mon stock. One can greatly improve it by select- 
ing seed from the finest flowers only, and not de- 
pend on the volunteers that come up so freely 
every spring where they grew last year. 
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Farm Work for May. 


By T. B. PARKER. 








PRIL, 1913, gave us about the 
A usual fickle weather—hot and 
cold, dry in some localities and 
wet in others. Considerable work 
that should have been done in April 
will have to be 
finished in May. 
There will be a 
great temptation 
to hurry breaking 
and planting with- 
out giving atten- 
tion to the thor- 
ough preparation 
of the land that is 
a necessary to meet 
MR. PARKER. the conditions re- 
quired to make a full crop. 

Let every one thus tempted re- 
member that certain conditions and 
requirements must be met to obtain 
the best results in crop production. 
One of these conditions is moisture. 
It requires an immense amount of 
moisture to produce a crop, much 
more for some crops than for others. 
It is usually stated that it requires 
about 300 pounds of water to pro- 
duce one pound of dry matter in a 
corn plant. But the amount of wa- 
ter to produce one pound of dry mat- 
ter in a plant varies considerably. In 
poor soils it may require 500 or 600 
pounds of water to produce one 
pound of dry matter in a plant, while 
in fertile soils it requires much less. 
But in either case it requires a great 
deal and the soil must be put in a 
condition to hold this moisture, or it 
cannot supply it to the plant. Hence 
the necessity of thorough preparation 
so the soil will take up the spring 
and summer rains instead of allow- 
ing the water to run off. 





Turn Under Cover Crops Before They 
Mature. 


Winter cover crops that were not 
turned under in April should have 
attention this month. These should 
be turned under before they mature, 
for in maturing they take a great 
deal of moisture out, leaving the soil 
dry and not in a proper condition to 
bring about the rapid decay of the 
cover crop that is so much desired. 
Also the cover crop should be cut 
with a disk or cutaway harrow, when 
possible, before being turned under, 
and should be so well mixed with the 
soil as not to cut off the capillarity 
of the water and thus starve the 
young plants of the crop that is to 
follow. When it can be done, these 
cover crops should be turned under 
three or four weeks before the crop 
that is to follow will be planted. 


Kill Sprouting Weeds Before They 
Turn Green, 


May should be a month of active 
cultivation. <A stitch in time applies 
to the cultivation of crops as well as 
to many other things. Start the 
weeders on light or mellow land and 
light harrows on heavy soils. These 


should be started even before the .- 


plants appear above the ground, 
whether corn or cotton, and kept 
running until the plants are too large 
to use these implements longer. Then 
begin with the cultivators and keep 
them going. 

We cultivate to prevent the growth 
of grass and weeds, to aerate the soil 
and to conserve moisture, three very 
essential things in farming. Weeds 
can be killed while in the white stage 
much easier than after they have 
seen sunlight and turned green. The 
weeder will destroy them in the early 
white stage, but will cultivate them 
and make them grow faster if allow- 
ed to come up and take on leaves. 


Harrow Thoroughly; Cultivate 
Shallow. 


Profitable farming consists in mak- 
ing big yields, and at a low cost of 
production. To secure this low cost 
of production, we want one man to 
do the work of several men. This he 


can do with a weeder or a ten-foot 
harrow, as compared with-small cul- 
tivators in cultivating the crop in its | 
early stage of growth. But to be! 
effective the weeding or harrowing 
must be done thoroughly, breaking 
the crust on every part of the row. 
Simply driving over a field with a 
weeder or harrow, hitting the earth 
about on high places, with misses and, 
skips here and there, will not fill the 
requirements. Take just as much 
pains with each acre of land gone 
over as if you were working to win 
a prize. And indeed you are work- 
ing for a prize—a big yield cheaply 
made. 

With the weeder and harrow there 
is no danger of disturbing the roots 
of the plants, but not so with the 
cultivator. Be sure and run the cul- 
tivator shallow enough not to cut 
the roots of the plant. The roots 
are the only means through which 
the plant can secure its food. When 
they are cut, the food supply is cut 
off from the plant until the damaged 
roots can grow out again. 


Set Out Sweet Potatoes Now. 


Preparations should be made for 
the setting out of sweet potato plants. 
The soil should be finely but not 
deeply prepared. If commercial fer- 
tilizer is to be used, it will be better 
to put this in and bed on it two or 
three weeks before the plants are set. 
In fact, even if no fertilizer is used, 
it is better to make the beds some- 
time before setting the plants so as 
to let them settle. They will be more 
retentive of moisture and the plants 
will live better than if set in freshly 
made ridges. The ridges should be 
from three feet to 3% feet apart, 
and the plants from 15 to 18 inches 
apart on the ridges. Potatoes re- 
quire a fertilizer rich in potash, and 
preferably from sulfate of potash. 
Use from 500 to 1,000 pounds of fer- 
tilizer per acre analyzing about 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid, 3 per cent am- 
monia, and 8 to 10 per cent potash. 
After sowing the fertilizer in the row, 
run a cultivator or harrow, closed up, 
through it, so as to thoroughly incor- 
porate the fertilizer with the soil be- 
fore bedding. The beds can be made 
moderately high and dragged or har- 
rowed down to proper height just be- 
fore setting the plants. Do not 
sprinkle any fertilizer on the roots, 
even when diluted with soil, before 
setting. The writer tried that once, 
thinking he would make them grow 
off quickly. But instead of the nice 
strong plants he was expecting he 
soon had a lot of dead plants that 
had to be replaced with good ones. 
Before setting the plants it is well 
to dip the roots in water and sprinkle 
over them finely powdered rich soil, 
so as to muddy the roots. They usu- 
ally live better when treated this 
way, if the soil is at all dry. 








Plant Plenty of Soy Beans, Millet, 
and Sorghum. 


Attention should now be given to 
summer forage crops, such as soy 
beans, the millets, sorghum, etc. The 
craze for a big cotton crop should not 
possess us to the point of neglecting 
these crops. An abundance of rough- 
age is a mighty good sign on a farm. 
It serves a useful purpose in times of 
scarcity and high-priced hay. The 
land should be well broken and har- 
rowed until a good seed-bed is form- 
ed. If the land is not naturally fertile, 
a good application of commercial fer- 
tilizer should be used and well har- 
rowed into the soil. 

Soy beans can be sowed broad- 
cast or planted in rows and cultivat- 
ed as one prefers. If sown broad- 
cast, a grain drill is the best thing 
to put them in with, a bushel to the 
acre. If planted in, rows, the rows 
may be from 2% tothree feet apart, 
four to six beans to the hill every 
ten or 12 inches in the row. In 
either case they should not be cover- 
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After You Have Seen All the Rest 
You'll Decide on the “Ann Arbor.” 


Balers come and balers go, but the Ann Arbor remains the fav- 
orite with the man who doesn’t care to take chances with new-fangled 
ideas and theories, but is looking for assured results. For over 26 - 
years it has been the choice of the man who knows. 

And we have been right with it all this time, studying it part by 
part, improving everything about it where our experience could 
possibly suggest an improvement. 

The big success of the ““Ann Arbor” is not an accident—no, sir. 
The reason you see so many “Ann Arbor” balers used in this sec- 
tion is because no other baler meets the exacting condition to the 
satisfaction of the man who knows. 

It bales anything from fine prairie and alfalfa to sorghum—does 
it faster and for less money than any other baler, Ask your neighbor. 





automatic 








baler. 





The ytd Feed 


Take the Ann Arbor “20: Measure its big feed hole at the 
narrowest place (the honest place to measure), then you will see why 
the Ann Arbor patented 


puts in more hay, in 
better condition than is 
possible with any other Tl 















self - feeder 














You owe it to your pyeAnn Arbor” Feed 
Opening! wallet to = 


study _ this 


point. Get our catalogue. It explains this and other equally ime 


portant “Ann Arbor” features. 


The “Ann Arbor” is the lowest 
2 priced reliable power baler built. 
Powerful, Simple, Fast. 


/ We build hay balers only, any size or style you need. Every 
Ann Arbor is backed by our unlimited guarantee and our 26 years” 
experience in building successful balers. 


Get our new Big Baler Book No. 31. ‘You cannot afford to 


miss it. Write right now. 







531 Broadway 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Put YOUR Gas 
Engine Here 


Ann Arbor Machine Co. 





ed more than one inch deep. Soy 
beans can be planted earlier than 
cowpeas. . 

For the millets, and for sorghum 
the same careful preparation of the 
land should be made that is recom- 
mended for soy beans. Hungarian 
or German millet, either, will make 
a fair hay if cut when in full bloom, 
or before the seed are grown. Sow 
one bushel of seed per acre broad- 
cast and harrow in lightly. 

Sorghum can be sown broadcast or 
planted in rows. In either case, 
plenty of seed should be used so as 
to grow small stalks, not larger than 
a man’s little finger, so stock will eat 
it better. You can begin cutting it 
when bunching for seed, feeding 
small quantities at first, and continue 
until frost. 


Luscious Watermelons and Canta- 
loupes. 

In many sections the late freezes 

bave seriously injured the fruit crop. 

In those localities, and in ovhers also, 


both cantaloupes and watermelons 
can be substituted for fresh fruit. A 
nice patch of each will please the 
children and the older people, too. 
For early cantaloupes, plant Jenny 
Lind, Rocky Ford,ete. For later crops, 
larger varieties can be planted. Plant 
in rows four to five feet apart, in 
hills three to four feet apart. For 
watermelons, plant Florida Favorite, 
Kleckley, and Tom Watson. Plant 
in hills eight to ten feet apart each 
way. Manure well and cultivate fre- 
quently until the vines begin to run 
well. Then sow a peck of peas per 
acre, cultivate and lay the crop by. 

I believe in cultivating just as soon 
after a rain as the land is dry 
enough to crumble, for that breaks 
the hard crust and helps to hold the 
moisture. And if it turns dry I like 
to work my stuff each week. That 
keeps the land soft and mellow and 
the moisture will rise so the crops 
will not suffer.—I. W. Gladin, San- 
ders, Ga. 
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YOU CAN CARE FOR A 
HUNDRED COWS WITH 


LOUDEN DAIRY 


BARN EQUIPMENTS 
EASIER THAN A DOZEN WITHOUT THEM. 

Your cows will give enough extra milk to 
pay for the equipments ina few months. n 
one of the biggest dairy farms in the world 
this increase was 21%. 
Louden’s STALLS and STANCHIONS 
are sanitary, simple, strong and handsome. 
Keep the cows comfortable, healthy and 
contented so they will do their best. 











More About the Rural Survey. 








What a County Survey Tells You. 


Fae week, in connection with Mr. 
Coffey’s article, we printed two 
maps, showing some facts about 
Ohio, made plain by the rural survey 
of that State. The pictures and ta- 
bles on this page show other facts 
found out about different counties by 
surveys of these counties. 

Wouldn’t it be worth while for 
you to have all these facts about 
your county where you could put 


be solved by merely solving the 
problems connected with the grow- 
ing of crops, and the raising of farm 
animals. Greater problems lie above 
these, for the best culturist and best 
husbandryman may offset his suc- 
cesses in these lines by failures in 
other lines. 

A rural survey would be an index 
to progress. It would show the lines 





of farming that were profitable; it 
Would create a spirit of rivalry be- 
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Used by the U. S. Government 
and by more big, successful dairy 
farmers and breeders than any 


other. Low in price and per- 
manent. Remember: these are the only 
rea stalls. UARANT to 


more advantages than any others. 

See them at your dealer's or write us for 

catalog and full information. = 
Write for our FREE PLANS SERVICE §° 

for your new barn, or for remodeling your 

old one. State how many head and what 

kind of stock you wish to stable. Complete 
alog Free. Write today. 


Louden Machinery Co., 
974 West Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 

















Information From the Montgom- 
ery Co., Md., Survey. 


Table No. 22.—Hew $1 of the School’s 
Money is Spent. 
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Vunday School Ss Sunday School 





Teachers’ salaries .........+6 52.6 cents 
New buildings, repairs, furni- 

en ee ee ee 19.7 = 
Indebtedness and interest.... 6.5 bi 
Books and stationery ....... 5.2 = 
Rent, fuel, incidental and 


sanitary expenses 1 
Supervision and office expenses 2.8- 
8.1 





, 





Attendance-+ Enro!limente 


School Attendance in One County. 





Miscellaneous expenses 


Table No. 24.—Where $1 of the School's 
Money Comes From. - 


County school tax 
State school tax 
Free school fund and academ- 

ic fund 2. 
Free book fund ..... peas a 6 3. 
Colored industrial fund 1 
High school fund 
Loans 
Other sources 





100.90 














Engines 








SAVE MONEY 
In a METAL Tank 


Made of heavy rust resisting 
American Ingot Iron, joints double 
riveted and tightly soldered. Top 
and bottom reinforced. Guaran- 





teed to last five to ten times longer 


than steel. Made in any size. If 
you want the best tank for any pur- 
pose, write for free catalog and 
prices TODAY. 
THE 
DIXIE CULVERT & METAL €0., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N. €, 
Little Rock, Ark. 





Sold Direct 
to You at 






PRICES 


50 Days Free Trial—You Run No Risk 


The Witte is conceded the best engine 
in America. Made by E, H. Witte, mas- 
ter builder for 25 years. Ask any Witte 
user. Any size from 1% to 40 horse-power’ 
all tested to ten per cent overload. 61 
special advantages. 


And You Now Pay Only 
FACTORY PRICE 


We cut out all dealers—their profits go 
to you. You also get the full benefit of 
our low factory cost, We have no power 
expense at our plant, as we own our gas 
well; testing heating, lighting fuel, all free. 

Take a 60 day trial, Five year guarantee. 
Write for book, ‘'How to Judge a Gasoline En- 

ine,” and complete catalog. Our wholesale 

tory prices will interest you mightily. Write 
NOW, telling us size engine you need. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
2351 Oakland Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


The WITTE -: 
Cuts Gasoline 
Bills in Half 








your hands on them? 


} FACTORY | 


We believe it 
would, and that when you study the 
illustrations a little you will be ready 
to join in Mr. Shuford’s plea for 
more of this work. 





Why Not Begin Rural Survey Work 
in the South? 


OMETIME ago, there came to my 
desk a small pamphlet entitled “A 
Rural Survey in Missouri.’ I read 
this survey with much interest, and 
when through with same, passed it 
around among my friends. 

This survey was an investigation 





FUTURE CITIZENS 
White.) 
of Gibson County, Tenn. 
60% 
NOT IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
40% 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


8,545 
are now of school age 


3,400 
are enrolled in Sunday School 
5,195 
are not enrolled in Sunday School 
Is the Church making the most of its 
opportunity? 








tween counties; it would show condi- 
tions as they are, and probably help 
locate the reason of the migration 
from farm to town, and help check 
the same. 

Many of the problems of rural life 
have not been touched at all, but 
these will ultimately come into sight, 
and be solved. We have soil sur- 
veys, mineral surveys, geological sur- 
veys, and other kinds of surveys with 
which people are familiar. Why not 
have a rural survey of North Caro- 
lina and find out the real condition 
of the people living in rural commun- 
ities, and, systematically, go about 
helping make these conditions ideal? 

I do not know whether any of this 
work has been done under Govern- 
ment supervision or not, but is the 
time not opportune for our State De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the A. 
& M. College to inaugurate this work 
in North Carolina? 

W. J. SHUFORD. 

Hickory, N. C. 





Editorial Comment.— We have 
also been greatly interested in these 
rural surveys and we were glad to 
print last week the notable let- 
ter from Mr. George N. Coffey, de- 
scribing the work as carried on in 
Ohio, by the State Experiment Sta- 
tion in co-operation with the United 
States Bureau of Soils. We have 
also examined the reports of the Ru- 
tal Surveys of Gibson County, Tenn., 
and Montgomery County, Mo., as 
conducted by the Presbyterian Com- 
mission on Country Life. The maps 








of the schools, churches, social op- 
portunities, marketing, farm owner- 
ship, and tenantry, and the condi- 
tions surrounding the hired help of 
three counties in Missouri, and was 
gotten out by the Department of 
Church and Country Life of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States. 

In the epinion of the writer, such 
surveys are sure to be of immense 
value to the communities in which 





$77100 ITSELF 
$1372 ON ITS SCHOOL 
$600] ON ITS ROADS 
$312 | ON ITS CHURCH. 





they occur, and will prove of value 
to other communities in which they 
do not occur. If it were possible to 
have a rural survey of every county 
in North Carolina, think of the help 
it would be to every institute worker 
when he goes out on institute work! 
The weakness of each county, and 
the needs of each county would be 
brought out, and experts trained in 
special lines could be sent to com- 
munities where most needed and talk 
on subjects in which the people were 
vitally interested, as shown by the 
survey. 





If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 








The problems of the farm cannot 


WHAT THE AVERACE COUNTRY FAMILY SPENQS— 





THE TOWNWARD DRIFT 


Record of White Churches for the Last 
Ten Years in Gibson County, Tennessee. 


47 Town 87 Country 
Churches Churches 
419% Growing 2% 
9% Stationary 16% 
21% Losing 20% 
2% Dying 9% 
2% Dead T% 
17% Organized within ten years 16% 











are one reproduction from the var- 
ious reports, and the Ohio reports 
give only a faint idea of the multi- 
tude of striking and helpful facts 
brought to light in these investiga- 
tions—facts that both stimulate ef- 
fort in new directions and also en- 
able lines of effort previously carried 
on to be conducted much more intelli- 
gently and effectively. 

We quite agree with Mr. Shuford 
that it is time for the South to pros- 
ecute work of this kind as fully as 
possible. Interested’ persons would 
do well to write Rev. Warren H. Wii- 
son, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, for prices of his reports, 
and also write the University of Wis- 
consin for a copy of its leaflet, “A 
Method of Making a Social Survey 
of a Rural Community” and the Ohio 
Board of Agriculture, Columbus, for 
its bulletins. Enclose stamps. 





A holiday is hardly worth th’ energy it 
takes t’ get back in th’ harness again,—Kin 













JUST A LITTLE PILL 
‘@@ THIS SIZE @6@ 
placed under the skin 


by a single thrust of 
the instrument... . 


No Dose to Measure, 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


SIMPLEST, SAFEST, 
SUREST, QUICKEST 
WAY TO VACCINATE 
CATTLE AGAINST 


BLACKLEC 


Purchasers of 100 doses 
ect an Injector FREE 















































May be procured from your 
druggist or veterinarian. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


DETROIT. ° MICHIGAN 




























You shut out all the rain when 
you button a 


FISH BRAND REFLEX 
SLICKER 


This design shows you why. 








& 


See those edges turned back, or Re- 
flexed? When the Reflex Slicker is 
buttoned they catch all the water that 
runs in at the front and conduct it to 
the bottom. 
Sold everywhere at $3.00 
SATI 
sOWER's QUARANTELD. 
: A. J. TOWER CO. 


BOSTON 


Tower Canadian Limited 
Toronto 513 





FISH BRASY 

























We've got something up our 

sleeve for you— something 

never heard of before. 

Something for Para- 
gon Agents that’s a 
wonder. It will 
just knock everybody 
cold when they hear 
about it. 


It’s a Winner 


We're just about ready to 
springit. Wecan’t tell about 
it here. Everybody would 
grab it if we did. But we'll 
tell you all about it if you 
want to be our agent. 


it’s A WINNER! 


Do you want to know what 
Le Yl we've got for agents this sea- 
SF 3 son? hen simply send us a 


postal d. 
Dept. 633 


Paragon Tailoring Co. cricaco 











Hubbard. 














WANTED: A MAN OR WOMAN all orspare 
® time to secure information fos 
Seales tS Seg mecienencs 
Address M.6.2 4, cog L Bids, pe 
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Saturday, May 3, 1913.] 


TIME NOW TO SET TOBACCO 
PLANTS. 





Some Suggestions as to Methods and 
Time of Doing the Work. 


OME of the hardest work that the 
tobacco grower has to do lies be- 
fore him now. It will soon be plant- 
ing time and everybody is dreading 
this job. 

The best lesson you can learn in 
growing tobacco is to prepare your 
land properly and take advantage of 
the opportunities nature offers us. 
For instance, the well prepared field 
is very much easier to plant than one 
in which the work has been careless- 
ly done. Furthermore, nature sup- 
plies us with water at certain times. 
We must take advantage of these op- 
portunities. 

Our winter this year has been very 
mild and gives promise of a mild, 
warm summer. Such weather as this 
with a rainfall occasionally, is all 
the tobacco grower could desire. I 
anticipate no shortage in plants this 
year. Everybody should have a good 
supply of healthy, well-grown plants. 

The flea bug is the principal cause 
for so much replanting. He does 
most of his work during the cool 
weather of early spring. The best 
thing that I know to do for him is to 
give the plants an application of ni- 
trate of soda soon after they are set 
out. This will help the plants to get 
a good start and attain their growth 
sooner. Use the nitrate in solid form 
about one tablespoonful, sprinkled 
just around the plant but not so as to 
touch it. Put on about the middle of 
the day when everything is dry. 

I have long looked for the time to 
come when the tobacco growers 
would set out their plants by machin- 
ery. It seems tho that no machine 
could be invented which would prop- 
erly do this work. Asa rule the man 
who plants his crop by machinery has 
to use extra labor and the work is 
much harder than when they are 
planted by hand. It is far better to 
plant tobacco and water it at the 
time planted than it is to set out ona 
natural season. The plants set thus 
begin to grow at once and live better, 
mature earlier and are in every -re- 
spect better than when planting on 
wet land soon after a rain. One good 
method of planting tobacco is not to 
prepare the land until you are ready 
to plant. Prepare the land in the 
morning and set out the plants that 
afternoon. This allows the plants to 
be set on light, fresh, moist soil. 


While discussing: the problem for 
setting out the plants upon other than 
natural season, I might mention here 
an invention, which has recently 
made, that will greatly aid the farmer 
in doing this. It is an automatic 
transplanter made exactly like a 
planting peg, connected by holes to a 
water bucket and the water is carried 
by the man who drops the plants. 

This machine allows the man to 
set out his plants whenever he 
pleases. Use a liquid fertilizer and 
save @ great deal of replanting, furth- 
ermore, it requires no extra labor. It 
is also made with the hose attached 
to a barrel set upon a cart, which 
makes the horse carry the water and 
takes one man in front who can lead 
the horse and .drop two rows of 
plants, with two men behind to set 
them. 

Many farmers will be forced to 
plant early this spring, but I would 
advise them not to get in too much 
of a hurry, as the insects do their 
greatest damage during the early 
spring when the. weather is cool. 
Furthermore, the plants will. not 
grow until warm weather comes. 
The farmer should consider several 
things before he plants early: 

First, ‘“‘Will the weather remain 
warm?” Second, “Are my plants 
forcing me to set them out at once?”’ 
Third, ‘‘Can I better afford to destroy 
several huadred plants than I can to 
have trouble in getting a stand?’’ 

Early planting is a great help to 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires | 
10% Oversize 








How Do We Afford Them? 


You ask, perhaps, how tires like 
these can be sold at Goodyear prices. 

The utmost in tires—the final result 
of 14 years of betterments. 

Tires that can’t rim-cut—tires 10 


per cent oversize. 


Our Cost 


We are the world’s largest 
tire builders. _We build almost 
as many tires as any other two 
plants combined. 


Our factories are new. Our 
equipment is modern. We 
have invented a wealth of labor- 
saving machinery. We employ 
efficiency experts. 

Our capital cost is exceeding- 


ly low, due to small capitaliza- 
tion. 


Grade for grade, our cost of 
making must be far below the 
rest. 


Our Profit 


One process alone costs us a mil- 
lion dollars yearly more than processes 
generally used. ’ 


How are such tires—tires that give 
such mileage—sold as low as Good-| 


years? , Let us tell you. 


which must come the interest on 
millions of capital invested. This 
year, with our reduced prices, we 
do not expect to exceed that. 


Those are the reasons why tires 
likes these can be sold at the Good- 


year prices. 


Lower Prices 


Of course tires can be made 
to cost less. Tires can be sold 
at half our prices, yet pay a 
larger profit. 


But tire cost rneans the cost 
per mile. Goodyears cost far 
less per mile than any_other 
tirc that’s built. / 


The Evidence 


This is shown by the fact 
that Goodyears far outsell the 
rest, after 2,000,000 have been 
used, 


Our sales last year were larger 
than the previous 12 years put 
together. 


That’s the result of testing 
these tires on hundreds of thou- 
sands of cars. Men have proved 
enormous savings. 


The No-Rim-Cut feature 
ends rim-cutting completely. 
The 10 per cent oversize, with 
the average car, adds 25 per 

cent to the tire 





Then our profit is 
kept at the minimum. 
To assure you of this, 
every year we adver- 
tise our profits. In 
times past this profit 
has averaged around 
8% per cent, out of 














/ ee 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, OHIO 


mileage. 

You will see these 
savings clearly when 
you test these tires. 


Write for the Good- 
year Tire Book—14th- 
year edition, It tells 
all known ways to 
economize on t'res, 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 





Main Canadian Office, T: 


to, Ont.—Canadi 





More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire | 
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the fall work, provided the plants are 
set reasonably early. 

Plants set early mature early and 
the heavy dews of the early fall add 
both weight and qualfty to the leaf. 
As in most cases of this kind or as 
with most questions about tobacco 
growing, a man must use his common 
sense and good judgment. 

R. R. SLATE. 

South Boston, Va. 





Do We Cultivate Simply to Kill 
Weeds. 


WOULD like to know if any one 

really knows whether plowing 
cotton serves any purpose except to 
keep down weeds and grass? 

I received a circular from the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture which claimed that the only 
good plowing does corn is to prevent 
or destroy weeds and grass. That 
the dust mulch theory was exploded, 
at least the latest experiments tend- 
ed to prove that plowing is useful 
only to destroy weeds. 

I would like for a hundred farmers 
to try one acre each of cotton and 


plow the same just as little as possi- 
ble and another on the same kind of 
land fertilized exactly alike and plow 
six or seven times and report the re- 
sult. One experiment does not prove 
anything, but 100 ought to settle the 
matter. This kind of co-operation 
will surely pay. Sometimes we think 
we know things when we are woeful- 
ly and wonderfully ignorant. 
A. J. MOYE. 


Editorial Comment: We think Mr. 
Moye misstates a little the conclu- 
sions reached in the circular he re- 
fers to. The statement made was, 
that the experiments referred to in 
the circular ‘‘seem to indicate that 
it is the weed factor that makes cul- 
tivation of corn necessary, or, stat- 
ing the proposition conversely, that 
cultivation is not beneficial to the 
corn plant except in so far as remov- 
ing the weeds is concerned.” There 
is a lot of difference between ‘“‘seem- 
ing to indicate” that the dust mulch 
theory is wrong and ‘‘exploding”’’ it. 

Frankly, we do not regard these 
experiments as of any great value 
nor do we believe that Mr. Moye’s 


ee 


hundred experiments would “settle 
the matter.” A million such experi- 
ments are conducted every year; and 
we believe it safe to say that they 
have at least proved that good culti- 
vation pays. 





Organized inefficiency will not do. If we 
@re to make a success of organization we 
must continue to educate men so they may 
take théir proper places, properly. The 
farmer already is more efficient as a pro- 
ducer than as a buyer or seller, but this 
does not mean that we should cease to teach 
him the details of production, else the world 
soon would go hungry. We must add to 
our resources in this direction, equally pra- 
found studies of the great questions of mar- 
keting products and coining the income into 
higher standards of life on the farm. We 
never can know too much about anything 
that is good. Very little can be expected 
from an organization of men who do not 
know how to conduct the business or enter- 
prise they seek ‘to control. By “knowing 
how’ I mean having the best first-hand in- 
formation always ready.—Dr. Henry J. 
Waters. 





Over five million farmers receive the 
weather forecasts daily over the rural tele- 
phone, the forecasts being telegraphed by 
the Weather Bureau to the central offices 
and thence distributed free to all patrons of 
the line; most companies being anxious to 
furnish this service as an inducement to 
new subscribers, If a farmer has a tele- 
phone and does not receive the daily weath- 
er forecasts, he should call up central and 
find out why. 
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This car will add a new 
‘interest to farm life 


The Hupmobile seems as though it were 
built to order for men like you who 
study their farm journals and are con- 
stantly seeking better methods and bet- 
ter materials to work with. 

You demand a car that will carry you L ‘ 1 
surely and economically. extra size multiple disc clutch makes 

Five freliability tours in all we entered * -_ panto a itil ete 

; ; 4 e advantages of oil-tight, dust-p - 
a year, h cna 4 rag meartage g Pre pletely enclosed will appeal to you. 

B armicrs Man in lexas to the IN- Style and quality you ask for too: and again, we 
nipeg Glidden” in the Northwest, and in ~ “are giad to put the Hupmobile up to your judg- 
every one the Hupmobile made a perfect — ioe = Np ney — La sor wg | Howe 
score. Last winter we competed victori-  G¢tails than the average business man... 
ously with the best of foreign cars Over The Hupmobile will not only serve your business 
‘the ice-bound hills of Sweden. needs, but will drive monotony out of ‘your lives 

ile i + ; H and give you an our family i 

The at ren vt — _ low — high that you need for a better day’s work, 
class wi 1 al Ow. ree srom Super> 1 will serve you faithfully at high efficiency for 
fluous weight, it costs less in gasoline 


many seasons. The Hupmobile will endure 
and oil and is more saving on tires than _long after it has paid you over and over again 
other cars of equal power. 


on your investment. , hist £ 
* ; ot put you on our mailing list for com- 
Machinery values you have learned from ™M¥,We.not put you on ou 1 
the gas engine and the tractor. Thus 


you will readily understand why the 
Hupmobile long-stroke motor gives a 
surplus of power. You will appreciate 
why the construction of the full-floating 
rear axle eases strain and wear and rid- 
ing qualities. You will note that the 


plete information about the Hupmobile? A post 
card will bring you a catalogue. 





Hupmobile “32” Touring Car (illustrated), fully equipped, $1000 
F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, mohair top with envel- 
ope, Jiffy curtains, speedometer, quick detachable rims, rear shock absorber, 
as headlights, Prest-o-Lite tank, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds 
orward and reverse, sliding gears. Four cylinder motor, 34-inch bore and 
5'%4-inch stroke; wheelbase, 106 inches; 32 x 3%2-inch tires. Standard color, 
black. Trimmings, black and nickel. 


“32°° Six-passenger Touring Car, fully equipped, $1200 f.o.b. Detroit 

















ine “32” Roadster, fully equipped, $1000 f.0.b. Detroit 
: “20” H. P. Runabout, fully equipped, $ 750 f.o.b. Detroit 
Hupp Motor Car Co., 1259 Milwuakee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Greatest Money Saver a Farmer Can Own! 


The Yadkin Valley Corn Mill will grind perfect bread meal. 
Chops and feed stuff of all kinds right at home, saving time 
and toll where you have to go-to mill, and make you 
money grinding for your neighbors. 


Simple, Strong, Durable and Efficient 


Screen inside of feeding spout takes out all 
© dirt, inferior or shriveled grains, trash and 
other impurities. 

Every mill guaranteed to do satisfactory 


The Yadkin Valley Corn Mill stove BURRS MONEY CAN BUY. 








work as represented or your money refunded. 
Send today for information and prices. We 
carry in addition to the above a full line of 


engines, threshers, and farm machinery and 
wine: a full line of repairs for Superior, Farmer's 

Favorite, and Peoria Grain Drills, Kingman Farm Machinery, Johnston Harvesting 

Machinery, Ohio Feed Cutters, Vulcan Plows and many other lines. Write us. 


THE TOWNSEND BUGGY COMPANY, 


GREENSBORO, » - - NORTH CAROLINA. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








PLAIN TALKS ABOUT FERTILIZERS 


By TAIT BUTLER. 


No. XVIL—SOME FACTS ABOUT LIME. 








needed as a fertilizer, as nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash 
are needed. That is, it is not needed 
as a plant food on many soils or for 
many crops. It is an essential plant 
food, but the soil usually contains 
enough for the needs of the plant. 

The use of lime for the purposes 
of correcting sour soils, for its effects 
on the mechanical or physical condi- 
tion of the soil, for aiding in the set- 
ting free of other plant foods and for 
the growing of those legumes which 
require larger quantities of lime than 
our soils now generally contain is of 
the greatest importance to the South- 
ern farmer. 

Owing to the fact that calcium is’ 
used in several forms or combina- 
tions as calcium oxide, or burned 
lime; calcium hydroxide, or water- 
slaked lime; and calcium carbonate 
or ground limestone, much confusion 
exists regarding these matters and 
the following discussion of these 
terms is therefore thought advisable. 

Lime is calcium oxide, which con- 
sists of five-sevenths or 71.43 per 
cent of calcium and two-sevenths or 
28.57 per cent of oxygen. 

Burnt lime is made by burning 
limestone, shells, ete., which are 
largely calcium carbonate, and in the 
burning carbon is driven off leaving 
pure calcium oxide of lime, except 
for such impurities as the limestone 
originally contained and that were 
not driven off by burning. Burnt 
lime of good quality may contain 90 
to 98 per cent of calcium oxide or 
actual “‘lime.” If a sample of burnt 
lime contains 90 per cent of calcium 
oxide, it will contain 64.3 per cent of 
calcium (71.43 per cent of 90= 64.3). 

Hydrated lime is water-slaked 
lime. It-is correctly termed calcium 
hydroxide. When burnt lime comes 
in contact with water it undergoes a 
change known as slaking, the result 
being the formation of calcium hy- 
droxide or hydrated lime, or water- 
slaked lime. 

Pure calcium hydroxide consists of 
one part of calcium oxide and 
one part of water and is, therefore, 
only 54 per cent calcium instead of 
71.43 as exists in pure burnt lime, or 
calcium oxide. But if the water- 
slaked lime is made from burnt 
lime only 90 per cent pure, then the 
slaked lime will only be 48.6 per 
cent calcium, as compared with the 
64.28 per cent calcium in the original 
burnt lime. 


As soon as the water unites with 
the calcium oxide, or burnt lime, to 
form calcium hydroxide, it next be- 
gins to take up carbon from the air 
and form air-slaked lime, which is 
calcium carbonate. 

Calcium carbonate is often spoken 
of as carbonate of lime, but this is 


(CF reeceea” lime, is not generally 
























Williams’ Portable Corn Mill 


Strong, durable, efficient—There’s mill efficiency’ in the 

pebble stone grit buhrs, and the patent device that pre- 

vents their drifting together. 

ae There’s long life in the strong frame, fine materials and pere 
fect workmanship. Automatic cleaning fans—simple feed 
sifter. Ball bearings. Costs no more at first. Costs much less 

‘in the long run. Absolute guarantee of satisfaction. 


Williams’ Mill Mfg Company, 26 Main St.. Ronda, N. C. 


Ask for 
Catalog 
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BLIZZARD Ensilage 


Cutter 


Big capacity with small power. Cuts 
any‘silage, dry or green. Self feed. Al- 
most runs itself. Elevates any height. 
Simplest, safest. The original. Write for Free 
Books, “Why Silage Pays,” 

ig “What Users Say,” and Catalog. 
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incorrect, for there is absolutely no 
| “lime,” or calcium oxide, in air-slaked 
lime or ground limestone, which are 
the. two materials in which we are 
interested that contain calcium car- 
bonate. Pure calcium carbonate is 
40 per cent calcium. If, therefore, 
a sample of ground limestone con- 
tains 90 per cent calcium carbonate 
it contains 36 per cent of calcium (40 
per cent of 90=36). 

It would aid us very much if we 
could forget the term ‘‘lime’’ and fix 
in our minds the term calcium and 
then remember the per cent of cal- 
cium in pure burnt lime, 71.43; in 
calcium hydroxide (water-slaked or 
hydrated lime) 54 per cent; and in 
calcium carbonate, 40 per cent. 

It is therefore, apparent that pure 
burnt lime, hydrated lime and ground 
limestone have a relative value in 
even figures of 71, 54 and 40, or 100, 
76 and 56. 

These materials, however, are 
never found on the market entirely 
pure and this especially applies to so- 





called hydrated lime, which, as found 





on the market always contains more 
or less air-slaked lime or calcium 
carbonate. 

In stating or guaranteeing the 
composition of slaked lime or 
ground limestone it is customary to 
state this value in terms of ‘actual 
lime.” This is a bad habit, for they 
contain no actual lime. Lime is cal- 
cium oxide and these materials con- 
tain no calcium oxide. What is 
meant is, if the calcium in the slak- 
ed lime or ground limestone was 
combined with oxygen in the propor- 
tions in which calcium and oxygen 
are combined in lime, the result 
would be the amount of actual lime 
stated. ; 

Perhaps the following paragraphs 
will help to clear these matters up, 
if carefully studied: 

Three compounds of calcium used 
in agriculture. 

1. Calcium oxide (Ca+O=Ca0O), 
71.43 per cent calcium: Lime, burnt 
lime, caustic lime, quicklime, stone 
lime, building lime. 

2. Calcium hydroxide (Ca+2H+ 
20=CaH202), 54 per cent calcium: 
Hydrated lime, water-slaked lime. 

3. Calcium carbonate (Ca+C+30 
=CaCO3), 40 per cent calcium: 
Ground limestone, air-slaked lime, 
carbonate of lime. 

It should be remembered that these 
three classes of products as found on 
the market are never pure calcium 
oxide, calcium hydroxide and calcium 
carbonate and therefore, the com- 
mercial products are never 71.43 per 
cent, 54 per cent and 40 per cent 
calcium respectively. 





A Bit of Soy Bean Experience. . 


HILE farming in the dairy sec- 

tion of New York I spent much 
time trying to raise soy beans, but 
could not get results. After settling 
here I read in your peerless paper of 
its merits. I planted two bushels of 
the Mammoth Yellow and feel grati- 
fied with the returns. I am convin- 
ced that it is a money crop and a soil 
builder. They can be sown early and 
cut late as light frosts do not injure 
them either in spring or fall. I like 
them better than cowpeas, because 
they yield more hay and seed, are 
easy to gather, can be sown early or 
late, will grow on damp land, are 
better to feed, are not infested with 
weevil, grow erect. 

The objections to them are, they 
do not break through crust as well 
as cowpeas, they should be drilled 
mot sown broadcast, the young plants 
are eaten by rabbits. But as the rab- 
bits can be poisoned by a mixture of 
one part Paris green and 50 parts 
lime, I see no reason why soy beans 
should not be grown in rotation with 
corn and cotton. They are as easy to 
produce as corn and are worth double 
as a feed. It is easy to raise 20 
bushels per acre. This pays well 
either to feed or to sell not figuring 
on the soil improvement. 

If wanted for hay, they should be 
cut while the leaves are turning yel- 
low. If wanted for seed, allow the 
leaves to fall, cut and beat them out 
at leisure. I like to sow about corn- 
planting time as an early sowing 
means larger returns. 

I. M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





Last year I had a field about eight 
acres that I planted in corn after 
crimson clover and in two or three 
days after planting we had a big rain, 
and I ran the harrow over it before it 
came up and had a beautiful stand 
and held the moisture and made 40 
bushels of good corn per acre, tho 
it was extremely dry. All of the an- 
nual clover fields that I saw were 
prepared and planted after the rain 
that I caught and they maitle a fail- 
ure.-—J. Jordan Mason, Skipwith, 
Virginia. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


LEARN ABOUT BIRDS AND 
THEIR HABITS. 


You Can Learn a Lot Simply by 
Keeping Your Eyes Open if You 
Will Send for These Free Leaflets. 

















OW is the spring of the year, and 
the breeding time of the birds. 
Now boys, let’s try not rob their nests 
of their eggs, and not kill any young 
birds or old ones, for they are valua- 
ble to the farmers, as they destroy 
many thousands of insects that are 
destructive to the crops every year. 
Many of our young people think 
they are debarred from all means of 
self-study of birds. But they are not 
for each day you can watch the birds 
and study their life in this way, 
while you are at-work. 

Someone has said that if we know 
all about one subject, we are better 
educated than if we knew just a little 
on all subjects. 

Suppose, therefore, you boys and 
girls undertake to learn all about the 
subject of birds. Suppose you get 
a composition book and write out 
what you learn and keep it for refer- 
ence. I believe your teacher, your 
father, mother and friends, would all 
be interested in your “Bird Book,” 
and would be glad to give you all in- 
formation they could. If you had a 
set of crayon pencils and drew pic- 
tures of the various kinds of birds, 
their nest and eggs, etc., it would 
make your “Bird Book” more valua- 
ble. But we know very little about 
our own birds and animals, and ap- 
preciate them less. 

Now there are a good many people 
who think the birds are harmful on a 
farm, but let us see which is more 
harmful to a crop, whether it is the 
birds or the insects which the birds 
eat. The insects feed altogether 
upon the crops, while the birds feed 
upon insects, worms, .and a little from 
the crops. The bird does the least 
barm in the long run. 

Now take the life of the robin and 
study it. No bird holds so prominent 
a place in the minds of the American 
people as the robin. It is a compan- 
ion of man. The story of it has pass- 
ed into the literature of the country, 
and one reads of it in the books of 
science. 

Protection should be extended to 
the robin because of its economic 
value as a destroyer of injurious in- 
sects. 

ins are as follows: Grasshoppers, 
bugs, beetles, weevils, and their lar- 
vae, and the caterpillars including 
eutworms. Last winter I watched 
about twelve in the garden getting 
food from the earth. I could not see 
anything except when they would 
find a worm. 

The bluebird, sparrow, mocking 
bird and the quail are valuable birds 
to the farmers on account of the in- 
sects they eat. 

To the ones who are interésted in 








' the following leaflet free by writing 

to T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary Nat- 
ional Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 
They will give you much valuable 
matter concerning birds and _ will 
be thoroughly interesting reading. 
These leafiets are as follows: 


Special Leaflet No. 22. 
Educational Leaflet No. 18. 
Educational Leaflet No. 41. 
Educational Leaflet No. 46. 
CONNIE McSWAIN. 
Blacksburg, S. C. 





Editorial Comment.—tThis is a fine 
article by a South Carolina boy. We 
hope hundreds of Progressive Farmer 
boys and girls will write for the free 

| leaflets mentioned. At the same 
time send a postal card to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for their 
beautifully illustrated free Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 513; “Fifty Common 
Birds of Farm and Orchard.” 
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FERTILIZER FACTS No. 





The Value of Fertilizing Growing Crops 





You don’t furnish your stock at one time with food 
enough to supply them two months or more. Why, 
then, should you follow such a plan when feeding 
your crops? Fertilizer is simply plant food and should 
be given to your cotton or corn in such amounts and 
at such times as their needs require. 


In order to obtain the best crop results, this plant 
food must not only be furnished at the time of plant- 
ing to germinate the seed and cause a healthy, hardy 
stand, but must be fed to it afterwards, as the grow- 
ing plant makes its demand for more and more as the 
plant begins to fruit, 


SECOND APPLICATION. 


In July, on an average, the blossoming begins, and 
from July on until the crop is made the plant is busy 
at its great work, and it is then in need of all the 
help it can get—the best of cultivation and the best 
of plant foods, and both in abundance. After about 
the first of July the plant not only makes its great- 
est growth, but must support its squares, bolls, seed 
and lint, as well as branches and leaves, and while it 
is doing this the plant must have at its command an 
additional supply of ripened plant food. 


GREATEST DEMAND FOR FOOD. 


Between the time the fertilizer was putyinto the 
ground and the time the plant makes its greatest de- 
mand for food, heavy and continuous rains, such as 
have been prevalent to date, dissolve and carry away 
a great portion of the soluble plant food. Especiaily 
is this true with respect to the nitrogen—the most 
expensive and most vital part of the fertilizer—the 
lack of which is shown when the leaves turn yellow, 
growth ceases and the squares fall off. These things 
point out clearly the fact that the food supply is near 
exhaustion and that nature is wisely putting aside 
part of her burden in order that all of it may not 
be fost. 


DOUBLE THE YIELD. 


From two to six squares fall off of each cotton 
stalk to every mature boll made. Just think what it 
would mean to reduce the number that fall off by half 
by furnishing additional plant food when needed, to 
hold them on, through the means of a second appli- 
cation. The reward to the cotton grower will be an 
abundant yield and@ a great profit, and would leave 
the soil in better condition for the crop which is to 
follow cotton. 


Water carries plant food to the growing crop. In 
the case of corn growing, when all of the fertilizer 
is put into the ground, at one time, is another case of 
the maximum supply of plant food with the minimum 
use for it. The corn stalks grow tall and large, and 
by the time the ears begin to develop the fertilizer 
has been leached away and there is not remaining 
sufficient plant food to give the ears of corn that de- 
velopment so necessary for a fruitful crop. 


CORN NEEDS FERTILIZER, 


It has been proven that corn needs not alone, water 
soluble ammoniates, such as sulphate of ammonia or 
nitrate of soda as a second application, in order to 
secure the best results, but is also in need of phos- 
phoric acid and potash in order to round out a bumper 
harvest. 

Experience and experiments have proven that one 
must not wait too long for the second application and 
third application, but the best results are obtained by 
applying the second application three or four weeks 
before the tassel appears, and the third application 
a the tassel prepares to grow out of the top 
eaf. 

Modern machinery, which combines cultivator and 
distributor, has minimized the expense of the second 
application until it adds little to any beyond the cost 
of the fertilizer to the production of the crop. 


TWENTY DOLLARS PER ACRE MORE, 


In a recent article Mr. J. S. Fowler, of Anderson, 
S. C., narrated his experience in the growing of the 
cotton crop with and without the second application 
and this article was illustrated with photographs. 

He kept an exact expense account with reference 
to the two crops, both of which were planted with 
the same seed, at the same time, cultivated in the 
same way, and it was shown that, with the additional 
expense of $5.00 per acre for the second application 
of commercial fertilizer, the net profit per acre on 
the part so cultivated was $20.00 above that acreage 
in which all of the fertilizer was applied at the time 
of planting. 

Experiment farms and demonstration plots have 
proven the advantage, profit and progress Of sec- 
ond application and even third application. Don’t 
follow the beaten path, but make a step forward this 
season by the use of the second application, and re- 
member this talk when you harvest your increased 
yield in the fall. 


Write for Bulletin, sent free. 





SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association, Atlanta, Ga. 
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the crop, The plant uses fertilizer tomake STALK instead of FRUIT. 
fertilizer at the periods of growth when needed. 
guano at the time to make fruit—get double the good from it. 


For Sowing Guano and Making a List. 
Two strong universal plow feet are furnished free. 
By removing the cultivatorand attach- 
ing the plow-feetto the side beams, you —— 
have the best machinein the world fos Eg 
sowing guano and throwing @ 
nice list on itat the same trip, 
The hopper holds %4 sack= 
spreads uni- 
formly from 
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acre. 
Cole force 
feed is the best and sim- 


. Side 


lest known, as noiseless Doubles the with Cole Planters and Distributors. 
a bicycle. Every good from Write for inll information. You need not bother to get pen and paper, 
farmer who doesn’t own guano just pencil your address on white margin of this paper, tear off and send 
a spreader pays for it it to us—we’l do the rest. 
in wasted fertilizer. Get a spreader. Stop losing the benefit from your fertilizer. 

Fertilizer applied daring gre growth pj machine insures bigger is. Fer- The Cole Mfg. Co. 
tilizer Anh pee oes attached. guano and throws a B 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Thousands of dollars worth of guang are wasted that this spreader would save. 
when guanois applied all at one time, a large part is washed away without benefitting 
When fruiting 
time comes nourishment is lacking. With this machine you can apply quick acting 
Practically none is lost. You apply 


The 
A Spreader 
and Cultivator 
Lister and 


Dresser. 


For 


The Cole Single-Foot 
Guano Spreader 
























good 
Guano. 


It'll save the work of a 
man and a mule every plant- 
ing day. For side-dressing 
crops with Nitrate of Soda or 
any other fertilizer it is es- 
pecially useful. 
at one time—make more fruit instead of stalk. 
trun right up alongside the plant anddistribute guano. 


factory at ourl owest cash prices, freight prepaid. 








Itenables you to stop the waste of applying all guano 
It’sso built that you can 


You can buy Cole machines ofa HomE MERCHANT who adds his per- 
sonal guarantee to ours, or,ifyou prefer*you.can order direct from the 


By using your old planters and distributors or buying any thing but the 
Cole you waste part ofyour labor and fail to make the yield you could get 
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Service—Comfort 


It is not only necessary that a shoe, to 
give real service and solid cor ‘ort be all 
leather, but a shoe to be worthy of the 
name must be correctl- made and shaped, 
must be graceful and stylish, and to sat- 
isfy the tastes of particular people, must 
be made in all the good and stylish 
leathers. 


Shield Brand Shoes satisfy fastidious 
people. They are made for men, women 
and children, in all the correct shapes, 
all the latest styles, and all satisfactory 
leathers. They are sold by the best shoe 
merchants throughout the Southern 
States, 


Shield Brand Shoes have built their rep- 
utation on a short, simple, plain state- 
ment—‘“Shield Brand Shoes Fit Best— 
Wear Longest.” That sentence is re- 
sponsible for the wonderful increase in 
demand for Shield Brand Shoes year 
after year, and the service, style and 
comfort in every pair proves the state- 
ment to be correct. 


Do not accept a substitute. Insist on 
your shoe dealer selling you only Shield 
Brand Shoes. He will get them for you, 
if you insist. Make him do it. 


M. C. Kiser Co. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Fit Best— 





Be Sure You Get a 
Pure Leather Shoe 


VER 90% of all shoes sold for less than 
$4.00 contain substitutes for leather in 
the heels, counters and soles. 


Why pay pure leather prices 
for such shoes when you ea | 
know they are adulterate a. 
until you wear them and find. , SOLE LEATHER HEELS 
them unsatisfactory. SOLE LEATHER SOLES - WATERPROOF CORK: 6 CENERT FILLING 

et- sold during 1912. Every pair is honestly 
“an mse eee “her, Sot gag lhe aig made of good leather. No substitutes for 
“Star Brand” shoes with the star on the feather are ever used. a - 
heeland the name on the sole. dane ot ae din wales oe 

*Star Brand’”’ 1s the largest selling line of 


men, women and children. A shoe to meet 
shoes in the world. Over seven million pairs every demand, both as to style and grade. 


RE ny leather ces for r shoes. Always 
eg bear pong Weariy: 


u 

good m t 

just € 4 a, ANY store, but hunt up the “Star Brand” * dealer or write to us for 
e name of aw est merchant who sells them. 


“Star Brand Shoes Are Better 


ROSERIS, JOHNSON . fAND 


(IANUFACTURERS Branch of International Shoe Co. sT.Lould 
Sent To You For A 
oni Year’s Free Trial 
Why Shouldn’t You Buyg fa 


As Low As Any Dealer? 
More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to is PH & fi 




































€1500n a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on 
& first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
Pplan—why shouldn't you? Weoffer to send you 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 


we << T u may at any time within a year 
ack at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, # 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, fn brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you because they protect their dealers. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It {s the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
2 Ak heer you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
peu grade organ or piano anywhere on earth as low as the h Gc You should have this beautiful 


ore buying any piano or organ anywhere. 


Washin 
Write for it today and please mention this paper. Corni sh o., Established ana oe RG 


The “Atlanta” Pebble Grit Burr Corn Mills 


Equipped with cleaning fan, bolter, safety spring and genuine Pebble 
Grit Burrs, built entirely of ‘steel and iron, with no wood to rot, wear 
a, Out or warp and pull stones out of line; make the highest quality of 
““Qp clean, sweet table meal. You cannot buy a better mill at any cost, and 
= it will pay you to get our prices 


Write for Free Catalog C and let us tell you about them. 

















eet Saw & Machinery Works, 103 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 


FEATHER BED BARGAINS FREE Ten Days’ Trial TO YOU 
NEW Feather $ f=.30 





Send us this ad with $10.00 Money Order and we will 
ship you one first-class, New 40-pound Feather Bed; 
one pair 6- ‘poy New Feather Pillows, worth: $2.50 
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. SEE: 
one 6-pound New feather Bolster, worth $2.50, and one . 
ir Full Size Blankets, worth $3.50, all for a0, 00. All | Every bed guaranteed as represented, 36-lb. All New, Clean, 
oods and notrash. Biggest bargain ever offered. Live, Odorless, Dustless feathers Best 8-oz. A. C, A. ticking. 
Satish ction guaranteed. This offer is good for a short Ours are the ay yy wr Beds. Don't buy imitations. 
time only. Mail money order now or write for circular | Write for Free 


and order blanks, Reference, American Exchange 
National Bank, Address SOUTHERN FEATHER AND 
PILLOW Co., Dept. G, Greensboro, N. C. 


AMERICAN FEATHER & PILLOW CO., Dept. C. 
Agents Wanted tiastviile, Tenn. 


Reference Broadway Nat’! Bank 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 








TWO OF PRESIDENT WILSON’S FAVORITE POEMS. 





“THE HAPPY WARRIOR.” 


HO is the happy 
W\ Who is he 
That every man in 
should wish to be? 
’Tis he whose powers shed round 


him in the common strife 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life 


warrior? 


arms 


A constant influence, a _ peculiar 
grace; 

But who, if he be called upon to 
face 


Some awful moment to which Heav- 
en has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human 
kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man 
inspired. 


He who tho thus endowed as with 
a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbu- 
lence, 

Is yet a soul whose 
leans 

To home-felt pleasures and to gentle 
scenes, 

Sweet images! 
he be, 

Are at his heart. 

—wWilliam Wordsworth. 


masterbias 


Which, where soe’er 


OPPORTUNITY. 


HIS I beheld or dreamed it in a 
dream: 


There spread a cloud of dust 
along the plain, 
And underneath the cloud or in it, 
raged 
A furious battle, and men yelled, and 
swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A 
prince’s banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, 
hemmed by’ foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s 
edge 
And thought, “Hag I a sword of 
keener steel— 
That blue blade that the king’s son 
bears—but this 
Blunt thing!’ He snapped and flung 
it from his hand, 
And lowering crept away and left the 
field. 
Then came the king’s son—wounded, 
sore bestead 
And weaponless—and saw the brok- 
en sword, 
Hilt buried in the dry and trodden 
sand, 
And ran and snatched it, and with 
battle shout 
Lifted afresh, he hewed the enemy 
down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic 
day. 
—Edmund Rowland Sill. 





WHY NOT HAVE DEMONSTRATION WORK FOR WOMEN? 





Government Demonstration Agents Have Shown Farmers How 
to Farm More Easily and to Better Advantage, Why. Should 
Not a Similar Work Now Be Done for Farmers’ Wives? 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


in the meeting which I am now 

attending in Richmond. 
‘Conference for Education in the 
South. Several years ago it was but 
a small number of men and women 
who gathered to discuss school edu- 
cation, but now it is a large and 
comprehensive gathering which dis- 
cusses education in its every phase. 
Hundreds come from all over the 
South to confer on whatever subjects 
are vital to them. For instance, 
there was Mr. Shuford from Hick- 
ory, N. C.; who told the great hall 
full of farmers how the people of his 
county had successfully co-operated 
in the making and selling of butter; 
and he, in turn, listened to Mr. 
Mutchler, of Kentucky, tell how they 
had succeeded in selling strawberries 
in his State; and Mr. Moomaw, of 
Virginia about getting the very high- 
est prices for apples; and Mr. Nelson, 
of Minnesota, about co-operation in 
selling livestock. Each had been a 
success, and in each instance suc- 
cess had come through the farmers 
co-operating. 

In the Business Men’s Conference, 
Mr. Brand, of Washington, discussed 
community co-operation in growing 
and handling cotton. 

The county superintendents were 
in another hall listening to Mrs. 
Yancey, of Kentucky, speak of the 
efficiency of consolidation. 

The preachers were in session, and 
Mr. Beckham, of Virginia, gave a 
paper on co-operation among country 
churches in social service. J. 
Caldwell, of Minnesota, and Alphonse 
Desjardins, of Canada, told how, 
through co-operative local credit as- 
sociations, the farmers could raise 
money in their parts of the world. 


Prine: you will be interested 


It is the 


The New Spirit of Co-operation. 


Everywhere was co-operation. Ev- 
ery speaker breathed the spirit of 
the futility of hoping for great suc- 
cess, working alone. That was the 
keynote—bankers, teachers, farmers, 
business men, doctors, editors, home- 
makers, each asking co-operation of 


the other, and each asking for it 
among themselves. 

If these people have won success 
through uniting their forces, you and 
I might well heed the handwriting 
on the wall and join hands with oth- 
ers of similar purpose. Our aim in 
life is the welfare of the home and 
let us learn the lesson of how to do 
it well. 

My subject was “The Awakening 
of the Farm Women.” I told of the 
various agencies that were rousing 
us to the realization of the dangers 
and opportunities that have come to 
us in our modern civilization—ths 
rural free delivery, the fair, the wo- 
man’s branch of the farmers’ insti- 
tute, the woman’s space in the farm 
Magazines, the women’s organiza- 
tions, and many others. These are 
useful to us, but how much more ef- 
fective could that aid be if we had 
consistent, practical help from out- 
side. 


Demonstration Work for the Home. 


This was my plan—no, not mine, 
because Dr. Knapp and I discussed 
it on two occasions, and Mr. Newman, 
Commissioner of Kentucky, and oth- 
ers are urging it strongly. Had Dr. 
Knapp lived I believe we would have 
had it before this. The plan is to 
help the women by methods similar 
to that employed to help the men, 
by demonstration farming. A _ pro- 
gressive farmer is chosen in a com- 
munity, and he consents to plant the 
seed provided and cultivate and har- 
row according to the directions of a 
trained man. The resulting fine crop 
lies there for all who will to come 
and see and ask questions about. 
This is for the men. Similar meth- 
ods are used for the boys in their 
Corn Clubs and for the girls in their 
Tomato Clubs, but there is nothing 
yet for the women. 

Is it not practical and possible to 
choose a_ progressive ‘home-maker 
here and there, get her consent tn 
follow certain simple fundamental 
directions in housekeeping, such as 
care of the sink, the elimination of 
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the fly, labor-saving methods and de- 
vices, a place for everything, etc.? 
In return for allowing her neighbors 
to see her house, giving them infor- 
mation about the price and use of 
various conveniences, and have meet- 
ings of a strictly household charac- 
ter there, she has the use of all these 
modern conveniences and the infor- 
mation gained from the trained wom- 
an who shall make frequent visits 
and stay a long or short time, as is 
necessary, in the community. The 
scheme of the cottage has worked 
well in university. and manufactur- 
ing settlements. I see no reason why 
it should not with us. 

What do you think of it? I want 
you to discuss it at your next United 
Farm Women meeting and tell me 
what you think. It would be a won- 
derful help to the school. eIf we do 
not want it, it will not be given us, 
but we women are as prompt to sit 
up and take notice as anyone, if we 
see a good thing. Think it, talk it, 
and it will come, as has the help for 
the men and boys and girls. 

What is the use of telling a woman 
that there is a washing machine or 
an egg-beater or a fireless cooker 
that will save her much work, if she 
has never seen it, and does not know 
what it looks like nor its name or 
cost? If she can see it in use and 
find out all about it, she will be much 
more apt to get one. What is the 
use of all this prosperity for the 
farmer if it is not to help the home? 
Most of us do not want bigger houses, 
we want more conveniences. The 
farmer is taking science into part- 
nership, and so can we. 


It Can Be Had and You Can Help 
Get It. 


It has not cost a great deal to do 
this work. About $50,000 was spent 
in each State for the men’s demon- 
stration work last year, $7,500 for 
the boys, and $1,700 for the girls, 
and I am told that if each is multi- 
plied by 12, it would be the approxi- 
mate total spent in the South. 

When once the work is started, it 
goes on itself. State, town and coun- 
ty authorities take it up and many 
individuals have given largely. I saw 
somewhere the statement that the 
men’s, boys’ and and girls’ demon- 
stration work was not help from the 
Government, but merely light, and, 
giyen the light, they can see to help 
themselves. 

So it is with ourselves. That we 
want to know more about feeding 
the baby, and why Freddie does not 
get on with his lessons, and how to 
prevent John’s “spells,’’ and a simple, 
cheap pattern for Mary’s dress, and 
where to get the twilight stories, and 
a thousand other things, is beyond 
question. 

If it is good to help the farm, it is 
also good to help the home; if it is 
wise to give the farmer light, it is 
logic to give his wife light also. 

We are willing to co-operate, but 
we believe that our United Farm Wo- 
men could be more effective for home 
and farm and community, if we also 
might have light. Let us talk to our 
husbands about it and to our legis- 
lators and to the other United Farm 
Women. Let us not be discouraged, 
and it will come. 





A Little Personal Note. 


EAR sisters of Help-One-Another: 

I have exactly 27 letters on suf- 

frage that I have received in the last 
couple weeks. 

It is delightful that we are so wide- 
awake to the great questions that are 
stirring the world today. I should 
like to publish them, but don’t you 
know I can not let anything that 
might mean friction come into our 
midst before we learn to know each 
other thoroughly. 

I tell you what we can do, how- 
ever. Of all that come in I shall pick 
out the best one for and the best one 
against suffrage and when hot weath- 
er comes and we need something to 
amuse us we shall publish them. 

I must ask you again to give your 
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KILL THE DISEASE-SPREADING FLIES NOW. 








LIES ought to be killed now,” 





said Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of 
the United States Bureau of Ento- 
mology, emphasizing the “now”. “A 
fly crusade started in July can have 
little lasting effect. Every fly killed 
now is equivalent to killing millions 
of them in the middle of the sum- 
mer. The fly crusades throughout 
the country last summer accom- 
plished a great deal in the way of 
temporary relief. This year the 
work should begin earlier and last 
longer. The spring house cleaning 
should include a vigorous anti-fly 
crusade which should extend to 
any places outside the house where 
flies are likely to breed. A mature 
fly of April may be the ancestor of 








ty 
Halliday in Providence Journal. 
KEEP HIM OUT. 











over six billion flies by the first of September, according to a careful octets 
calculation.” In short, the fight against the fly should not let up as fong as a fly 
is seen, altho, of course, there is more fighting to do in warm weather. Every 
stroke now counts for much; and it is folly to wait until mid-summer to get 
screens or begin cleaning up the breeding places. 








names and addresses. They will not 
be published unless you wish it. I 
have answers to J. A. H., G. C. B., 
Blossom, Aunt Kate, (who made em- 
broidery), and Maggie, but do not 
know where to send replies. 

I am sorry I cannot answer all the 
letters asking for directions for mak- 
ing fireless cookers. Descriptions are 
very long. If you will have patience 
with me I shall try to have a com- 
plete description in a very few weeks. 

MRS. HUTT. 





Cheap and Efficient Kitchen Utilities. 


WANT to tell you of a few inex- 
pensive labor-savers I have in my 
kitchen. 

When I first came to the country 
to live, all the water had to be car- 
ried both in and out of the house, 
work I could never become reconciled 
to. Now at a cost of $11.70 that is 
a thing of the past, altho our only 
water supply is a cistern 20 feet back 
of the kitchen. The outfit consists 
of brass-lined cylinder lift-pump, 
$4.50; white enameled sink and 
fittings, $4.50; 30 feet one-quarter- 
inch galvanized iron pipe, $2.70. 

This pump will readily lift water 
20 feet and may be placed at any 
reasonable distance from well or cis- 
tern provided joints in pipe are lead- 
ed to make them tight. Our drain 
pipe only had to go a few feet to 
reach a tile drain in the garden. 

The next best thing I have to save 
time and strength is a bread worker. 
With this a child ten years old can 
make beautiful bread with no sticky 
hands to contend with. 

In place of a washing machine, I 
use a Cyclone washer (which some- 
one described in The Progressive 
Farmer about a year ago) it cost 85 
cents and is useful to rinse as well 
as wash the clothes. This with a 
wringer and ordinary wash tub, I 
like better than a machine. 

A rubber mat which costs 80 cents, 
placed in front of my work-table, 
keeps one from getting ‘‘dead’”’ tired 
from standing on a hardwood floor. 

A high stool kept near the same 
table is also a great help. 

On two long shelves above this 
table are kept all spices, and season- 
ings, sugar, salt, baking powder, cof- 
fee, tea, etc. Also most of the drink- 
ing and cooking vessels. 

When preparing meat and vege- 
tables I use folded newspaper to 
catch the grease and dirt, these are 
easily torn off and thrown in the 
range. 

Near the range I keep what is call- 
ed a pie pan lifter costing 25 cents, 
to take any and everything out of 
the oven, saving the tea towels and 
many burns on hand and arm. 

I keep two sizes of double boilers. 


In the small one I cook the cereal af- 
ter breakfast and set aside ready to 
reheat for breakfast the next day. 
The large one I use for rice, hot choc- 
olate, custards, sauces, ete., these are 
very easy to wash and require al- 
most no watching when on the range. 
For the same reasons I like aluminum 
to cook in. One 85-cent stewpan is 
still perfect after two years’ constant 
service with hot soft coal fires and 
young colored cooks. 
MRS. C. E. CONGER. 
Rockingham, Va. 





Handsboro Woman’s Canning Club. 


S WE are the first to organize a 

*“‘Woman’s Canning Club” in the 
State and also because we caught the 
idea from your valued paper, we are 
sending in our report. 

April 8, 1913, the ladies of Hands- 
boro, Miss., assembled at the town 
hall and organized ‘“‘The Handsboro 
Woman’s Canning Club.” Mrs. Gil- 
ky called the meeting to order, and 
Miss Cora Caigle was called to the 
chair while Mrs. Gilky read an arti- 
cle from The Progressive Farmer— 
“Why Should not our Country Wo- 
men have Local Clubs?” Mrs S. L. 
Scruggs was filled with enthusiasm 
by reading in the farm paper what 
women were doing all over the coun- 
try and was instrumental in bring- 
ing about this meeting that termin- 
ated in a well organized club. The 
following officers were elected: 

Chairman, Miss Isa Stiglets; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. B. H. Gilky; Treasurer, 
Miss Cora Caigle; Business Manager, 
Mrs. S. L.-Scruggs. Dues were voted 
five cents per month. Meeting to be 
held at town hall every Tuesday, 3 
p. m. 

Prayer, “God Bless our Work.’’ 

Nine members were enrolled—- 
Mesdames §S. L. Scruggs, M. E. 
Crouther, V. Leach, Victoria Stiglets, 
Nellie Coleman, B. H. Gilky and 
Misses Mabel Gager, Isa Stiglets, and 
Cora Caigle. 

MRS. D. W. COLEMAN. 

Handsboro, Miss. 





A pancake turner is not only use- 
ful in turning pancakes, fried pota- 
toes, omelets, hash, taking up cook- 
ies, and all such things, but is worth 
its weight in gold to use in cleaning 
any flat surface, such as scraping the 
moulding board, flat-bottomed kettles 
and pans in which food has been 
cooked, and all such things.—Mrs. C. 
S. Everts. 





I have a large-size food chopper 
and don’t see how I ever made pickle, 
etc., without it. I advise anyone to 
get the large-size, as you can grind 
so much faster with it.—Mrs. T. G. 
Hughes, Water Valley, Miss. 
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Clean floors and 
doors with 


GOLD DUST 


Add a little Gold Dust to 
your scrubbing water, and you 
can clean your floors, doors 
and woodwork in a jiffy. Gold 
Dust is such a superior cleanser 
that it does the hardest part of 
the work, and requires little 
scrubbing. It does the work; 
you simply aid it. 


Gold Dust will do the work 
better than soap or any other 
cleanser, making your wood- 
work look like new. 


For cleaning anything and 
everything about the house 
nothing is so quickly effective 
as Gold Dust. It’s the cleans- 


ing marvel of the age! 











You can buy 
a large pack- . 
age of Gold 


Dust for 5, 
cents. 








**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work*” 














SWELL, NIFTY SUIT 






















Most marvel- 
Get in Quick! Mos sarc: 
offering ever made! Be our sales- 
manager in your town—$250 
a month. Enough coin to fill your 
pockets. Nifty suits for you to wear 
—ALL FREE. Make $60 to $75 a 
week selling our nifty suits. It’s ¥ 
easy! Orders turned over to you. No # 
experience, no money necessary. 
We Pay Express 
on Everything 
You pay nothing—absolutely nothing. 
EVERYTHING guaranteed too. 
—Hur Send a postal 
Write—Hurry! aut hea 
away for this great free offer. Never any- 
thing like it Get our book of beautiful 45g 
samples and full particulars— all free. 
You assume no obligations whatever, so write at once. 
American Woolen Mills Co. 
Dept.533 GHICGAGO, ILL. 
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THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 


02 Shockoe Slip, Richmond. 


DAISY in KILLER tracts aud’ kills’ all 


flies. Neat, clean, or- 











HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn. N.Y. 


AGENTS $28 a Week 


Do not delay. Write at once for terms an@ 
free outfit of Guaran Hosiery for 
men, women and children. Ail styles and 
grades. Guaranteed 4 months without holes 
or a new pair givenfree. Best and biggest 
offer ever made to our agents. Big anes 





free sample to workers. A postal 
willdo. Send no money. 


THOMAS HOSIERY CO. 


Workers. 3855 Barney St., Dayton, Ohio 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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HE plan of having a county commencement or 

round-up day is spreading all over the South. 

If your county isn’t yet in line, ask your county 
superintendent why not. 








R. J. H. Campbell, of Raeford, North Carolina, 
writes us as follows: ‘I have just decided to 
cut out two acres of cotton and plant it in Spanish 
peanuts for my hogs.” This is a mighty fine ex- 
ample for about a million other Southern farmers 
to follow right now. There is great danger that 
many a man will sell low-priced cotton to buy 
high-priced meat next fall. Will you be one of 
them? 





HERE are places in Virginia where the illegal 
sale of liquor is ruining the morals and pois- 
oning the bodies of the young men,” a Virginia 
lady reader writes us. ‘‘White men are encouraging 
Negroes to break the laws. The results, if allowed 
to come to a logical conclusion, will be disastrous 
in the extreme. I look to the women, through The 
Progressive Farmer, for salvation.’’ There is cer- 
tainly no better work our women can do. And they 
can do it much better with local clubs than with- 
out them. 





T IS no credit to the Commissioners of David- 
son County, North Carolina, that ‘“‘they were 
not interested and turned him down,” as the Dis- 
patch reports, when Dr. John A. Ferrall asked 
them to appropriate one-fourth of the amount 
needed to carry on the work of hookworm exter- 
mination in Davidson. The time has come when 
county commissioners are supposed to take some 
interest in the public health as well as in bridges, 
paupers, and courthouses—and in most counties 
they are. If the commissioners of the South will 
help free it from hookworm disease, they will soon 
have fewer paupers to look after. 
NE reason why it is so hard to get good tenants 
in the South is that our farm owners so rarely 
provide houses good enough to satisfy enterpris- 
ing and self-respecting men. We have a letter be- 
fore us now from a good lady who reports a typi- 
cal condition. She says: 





“The farms here are mostly large and the 
land-owners prefer Negro tenants. Indeed 
the tenant houses are usually not fit for de- 
cent white people to live in—which sounds 
as if I thought them good enough for Ne- 
groes; but I do not.” 


This is a condition that must be remedied before 
We can ever get good results from tenants—or 
keep a class of tenants that it is possible to get 
good results from. 





HE patent medicine fraud gets another lick. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., the famous general 
supply house, announces that it will not handle 
these nostrums hereafter. Altho a great many 
ignorant people still demand patent medicines, 
Sears, Roebuck managers cannot stomach the 
fraud. We quote: 


“We are confident that those of our cus- 
tomers who have investigated the matter 
thoroughly will agree with us that, consider- 
ed in all its phases, the patent-medicine busi- 
ness is a public evil.” 


But the pity of it is that advertising not fit to go 
in a Sears, Roebuck & Co. catalog is still regarded 
as good enough to go in many a paper that asks 
the support of Southern farmers—even some 
church papers. How is yours? 





ALLACE’S Farmer gives this outline of the 

plan proposed by Governor McGovern, of 
Wisconsin. He proposes to consolidate the Dairy 
and Food Commission, the State Board of Agri- 
culture and the State Board of Immigration, into 
what is called a ‘State Market Commission”: 


Among the objects of this new commis- 
sion are the following: To promote better 
farming; a better development of the State 


agriculturally, industrially, socially; to im- 
prove country life, and to aid in the organi- 
zation of co-operative enterprises by which 
the producer and consumer will be brought 
closer together, and the present waste in mar- 
keting and distributing farm products greatly 
reduced. It is proposed to establish city 
markets and thus get the producer and con- 
sumer nearer together, and encourage com- 
petition without fixing prices.” 





T IS announced that the Legislature of Missouri 
has appropriated twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars ‘‘for the establishment of an extension school 
at the State University, the purpose of which is to 
provide a correspondence course in agriculture for 
any and all citizens of the State who desire it.’’ 
The feeling that the colleges and universities 
must go to the people is becoming general. “A 
State University is to educate a State, the whole 
people of a State—not merely the few hundred 
young men and women who matriculate as stu- 
dents,’ say the leaders of the University of Wis- 
consin—and they are right. The extension idea 
has had too little attention in the South. 





ND now the Charlotte Observer has discovered 

that Robbie Burns, the bard of Scotland, was 

a red-hot good roads advocate away in 1786. The 

pity of it is, that in many sections conditions here 

in the twentieth century are so little better than 

those in the Scotch community Robbie described 
more than a century and a quarter ago: 


“I’m now arrived—thanks to the gods! — 
Thro’ pathways rough and muddy, 
A certain sign that makin’ roads 
Is no this people’s study; 
Altho’ I’m not with Scripture cram’d, 
I’m sure the Bible says 
That heedless sinners shall be damn’d 
Unless they mend their ways.” 





N SOME Western States they have changed the 

old-fashioned ‘‘baby show” of the fairs into a 
baby-judging contest, in which babies are 
weighed, measured, submitted to physical and 
psychological tests, and scored on their various 
“points,” just as an animal or an ear of corn is 
scored. There can be no comparison between the 
value of the two kinds of baby shows, and we 
trust that Southern fair managers will look into 
the new sort of baby contest. Already Mrs. J. B. 
Reid, the director of the woman’s department of 
the Alabama State Fair, is arranging to have a 
baby show in which the defects and good qualities 
of the babies will be put down in black and white 
for their parents to see and profit by, and others 
should follow her example. Another good idea 
of Mrs. Reid’s is to deposit the baby’s prize money 
in a bank where it remains drawing interest until 
the child is eighteen years old. And she says that 
she ‘‘holds up” bachelors for the prizes for her 
baby shows. 





The National Good Roads Federation Meeting 


HE National Good Roads Federation, which 
“Er changed its name to the ‘United States 

Good Roads Association,’ held a well-at- 
tended meeting in Birmingham, Alabama, last 
week. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that The Progres- 
sive Farmer is in hearty sympathy with any move- 
ment or organization which has for its purpose the 
improvement of our highways; but it seems to us, 
at times, that some of the most enthusiastic good 
roads advocates are doing much to hinder the 
work. The fact is, that there are a lot of imprac- 
ticable schemes being boomed by the professional 
good roads promoters, and, in many cases, there 
is a sad lack of any real understanding of what the 
country needs in:the way of road improvement. 

That the problem of good roads will be solved 
if the Federal Government can only be persuaded 
to appropriate money for road building, was the 
declaration of one speaker at this meeting. An- 
other announced himself as an enthusiast for 
“permanent” roads and deprecated any attempts 
at mere improvement. One organization has out- 
lined an elaborate system of ‘‘National highways,” 
running across the continent and between the 
larger cities, and wishes the Government to appro- 
priate money to build these roads. 

We are not at all enthusiastic over Federal ap- 
propriations for road building, but, whether the 
National Government takes a hand, or whether 
the State and the community build the roads, 
there are, to our mind, a few fundamental facts 
which must be kept in mind: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


1. We do not need to build roads across the 
continent, or from one city to another; but to 
build roads from the various railroad stations and 
market points out into the country districts so 
that the farmers can haul their products to town 
and make their necessary journeys easily and 
quickly. The interstate boulevard is a good thing 
and will come sometime, but the pressing need 
now is better roads to the depot and the church 
and the schoolhouse. 

2. There is no hope, and no need, of building 
all roads out of asphalt, or concrete, or macadam, 
and it is not necessary to wait until one of these 
expensive roads can be had to begin the work of 
road improvement. It is quite possible to make 
earth roads that will be serviceable and satisfac- 
tory for thinly populated sections, and the work 


.of improving these earth roads is just as import- 


ant as the building of stone or other expensive 
roads in and about the towns. The requirements 
for a good road are not the same in all cases; one 
district may need macadam, and another a little 
common-sense drainage and the split-log drag. 


3. The question of supervision and maintenance 
is just as important as the question of money to 
work the roads with. If the United States should 
issue the billion dollars of road bonds proposed by 
some enthusiasts, the indifferent neighborhood 
and the one with an incompetent man in charge 
of the roads would still have poor roads. Every 
State must have a State Engineer or a Highway 
Commission, every county a competent Road Com- 
missioner, and every mile of road an overseer di- 
rectly responsible for its upkeep, before we have 
any general system of good roads. The labor tax 
and the annual “road-working’”’ will not make 
good roads, or keep them good; nor will any ap- 
propriation, however great, without provision for 
continual supervision by a competent man whose 
business shall be to keep the roads good. 


As we said at the outset, we are in hearty sym- 
pathy with every movement for good roads, but 
we doubt the wisdom or the practicability of many 
of the schemes and views advanced at this meet- 
ing; and of all the good things said, nothing ap- 
pealed more to us than this extract from the 
speech of Mr. Joe M. Long, of Des Moines, Iowa: 


“The initiative in road matters must be 
local. The men who are to pay the greater 
portion of the expense and receive the pri- 
mary benefits should be the ones to put in 
motion the plans for improvement of the 
ways in their community. 

“The construction of a great system of 
National highways is a beautiful thing to con- 
template and a luxury that we might well 
afford. Yet, everyone must admit that such 
roads would be primarily a luxury and de- 
signed for the benefit of the wealthier people 
who could afford to travel over them for the 
pleasure of the trip. 

“TI believe that the first work done by the 
Government should be to assist in bringing 
about the construction of a system of market 
roads for the convenience of the producer. The 
States should pay such a percentage of the 
cost of construction of roads as will induce 
the various counties to seek State aid and to 
willingly enter into partnership with them, 
constructing the roads according to the stand- 
ards and plans of the State Highway Com- 
mission and under their direction.” 





A Thought for the Week. 


E WHO has watched and waited at the white 
grave of winter, and hears at last the first 
faint singing among the boughs, or the first 

strange ‘“‘peeping’”’’ of frogs in the marshes, or 
watches the ghost-like return of insects, stealing, 
still half asleep, from one knows not where—the 
first butterfly suddenly fluttering helpless on the 
window-pane, or the first mud-wasp, crawling out 
into the sun in a dazed, bewildered way; or comes 
upon the violet in the woods shining at the door 
of its wintry sepulcher: he who meditates these 
marvels, and all the magic processional of the 
months, as they march with pomp and pathos 
along their vanishing roads, will come to the end 
of the year with a lofty, illuminated sense of hav- 
ing assisted at a solemn religious service, and a 
realization that, in-no fancy of the poets, but in 
very deed, ‘‘day unto day uttereth speech and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge.”—Richard 
Le Gallienne, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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EDUCATION, CO- OPERA TION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 














Farmers Furnish Rope to Hang Them- 
selves With. F 


R. J. Z. Green, one of the best known Farm- 

M ers’ Union organizers in the South, points 

out in a recent article how our farmers fur- 

nish rope to hang themselves with. Here is the 
process as he gives it: 


“Tt is a well-known fact that a large per 
cent of our farmers do not know what to do 
with surplus money when they happen to get 
a little ahead. So they deposit it in the 
banks at 4 per cent. The banks in turn lend 
it to the time merchants, and the time mer- 
chants, being law-abiding citizens, refuse to 
lend it to less fortunate farmers in violation 
of the 6-per-cent-interest law, but invest it in 
groceries and then lend the groceries to the 
needy customer at the moderate rate of 
from 30 to 50 per cent interest. Beautiful 
system, isn’t it?—-for the time merchant. Un- 
der this ‘system’ the few farmers who, by de- 
nying their families of many comforts and 
conveniences of life, manage to acquire a 
little cash surplus, immediately turn it over 
to the time merchant to capitalize his private 
money-making business.” 


The remedy, of course, is not for farmers to 
stop getting 4 per cent to the hurt of their neigh- 
bors, but~to begin getting 6 per cent to the help 
of their neighbors. Without adopting the “‘unlim- 
ited liability” feature of the Raiffeissin system of 
Europe, farmers can form co-operative societies 
along the simple lines suggested two weeks ago: 

1. Ten or more farmers can take stock with 
shares at $25 each— say $500 or $1,000 or $2,000 
in all. 

2. Let the money be lent to members at legal 
interest rates for productive purposes only—the 
judicious purchases of stock, fertilizers, or ma- 
chinery, for example, or some other useful pur- 

ose. 
’ 3. Require the borrower to give security worth 
twice the loan, or to be endorsed by two members 
. with satisfactory property—or both. 

4. Limit the amount that can be lent to any 
one farmer to $50; $100 or $200, as may seem 
best. 





Injustice of the Labor Tax on Roads. 
HE Progressive Farmer recently uttered a 
righteous protest against the ancient but 
not time-honored plan,—for no length of 
time can honor such a vicious system—of confis- 
cating a week’s work from poor men every year 
for the upkeep of roads, whereas the only correct 


plan is to have each man pay only in proportion ~ 


to what he owns. It is an outrageous system that 
takes a whole week’s labor or earnings annually 
from the poor man, who perhaps owns little or 
nothing, and who needs the proceeds of his week’s 
labor much more than does some business man 
earning $50 to $500 in a week’s time. If the poor 
man earning $1 a day must give six days a year 
to the roads, then the rich man earning $25 a day 
should give $150 to the roads. We are glad to 
find that valiant good roads fighter, Editor H. B. 
Varner, of Southern Good Roads, speaking out on 
this subject as follows: 


“There is nothing more unjust than the 
labor tax. How long will our people submit 
to it? Any law which taxes the poor man $9 
per year and the man with property, who is 
able to pay, the same, is absolutely unfair. 
There is nothing right about it. Not far from 
where I live I have in mind now a man who 
owns horses, buggies, and wagons and big 
farms, who does not even pay one cent to- 
wards the upkeep of the roads, because he is 
more than 45 years old. The chances are 
that he will continue to use the roads daily 
for thirty years yet. Every tenant he has on 
his farms, with the exception of two or three, 
are still subject to the labor tax. They must 
work six days in the year on the roads. He 
is worth many thousands of dollars. His ten- 
ants are comparatively poor men. Where is 
the justice of it?’ 


Some Things You Can Do or Help Do. 

COUNTY Commencement.—If your county 
A didn’t have a county school commencement 

this spring, your children and your grown 
people, alike, missed a great inspiration. What- 
ever brings the people together in a good cause 
like education is bound to do gocd, and the county 
commencement idea is full of good features. If 


your county superintendent went to sleep about 
this matter, ask him why. 

2. Baseball Co-operation.—What about a Sat- 
urday afternoon baseball club at your school- 
house? Wouldn’t this be a good form of co-oper- 
ation? For, remember, we need co-operation just 
as much to promote a more satisfying social life 
on the farm as to promote more satisfying finan- 
cial returns. ‘‘The farmer has a right to a joyous 
existence,’ as Secretary Houston puts it—and he 
has. We want to make farm life more delightful 
in every respect than city life. The boys will work 
better if given Saturday afternoons off—and we 
suspect the men will, too. And, of course, the 
girls and their mothers must be on hand at least 
twice a month. Have strict rules against drink- 
ing and profanity. 

3. Newspapers as Educators.—If there ever was 
a time when our farmers needed education more 
than at any other time, that time is right now. 
Vast problems, involving perhaps the veritable re- 
making of our rural civilization, are pressing for 
solution. See that your children are as well edu- 





WHAT ABOUT YOUR COUNTY 
NEWSPAPER ? 





S**S Prof. Liberty H. Bailey in his new book, 
“The Country Life Movement”: 


“The local rural press ought to have a power- 
ful influence in furthering community action. 
Many small rural newspapers are meeting their 
local needs, and are to be considered among the 
agents that make for an improved country life. 
In proportion as the support of the country news- 
paper is provided by political organizations, hack 
politicians, and patent medicine advertisements, 
will its power as a public organ remain small 
and undeveloped.” 


This is unquestionably true; but it is also true that 
often the editor of the local paper is not wholly to 
blame for his dependence upon local politicians and 
discreditable advertising. If the farmers of a county 
do not support their local paper, not only by taking 
it, but by helping it get the news from their neighbor- 
hoods, and by frank and friendly criticism and ap- 
preciation, they cannot wonder if the editor takes 
small interest in them and their work. 

Get in touch with your county newspaper,and then 
insist that it be kept clean and made useful to the 
local farming interests. 











cated as possible, and help the cause of education 
in your neighborhood by getting your neighbors 
to read the best papers you know. Thousands of 
farmers have educated themselves by reading good 
papers. ‘“‘Make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood,” and it will be an intelligent neigh- 
borhood, and co-operation will follow. 

4. Your Teacher’s Salary.—Prices of nearly 
everything have soared amazingly in the last ten 
years. Figure it out and see how much land 
values have increased in your school district, and 
how much the cost of board and clothing has in- 
creased. Then see whether or not the salary of 
your school teacher has been increased according- 
ly. You need better teachers than you had ten 
years ago, but if you are not paying at least 50 
per cent more a month, you are probably getting 
poorer ones. And we suspect the same thing is 
true of your preacher. 

5. A Fanning Mill.—Wouldn’t it be a good idea 
for you to join with your neighbors and buy the 
fanning mill, to which we called your attention 
last week? This is another chance for profitable 
co-operation in implement buying, for one fanning 
mill will do for an entire neighborhood. 





Men, Measures and Movements. 
ASHINGTON correspondents are beginning 
to note that our United States Senators 


\ | “have their ears to the ground” as never 
before in American history. The fact that they 
are to be elected directly by the people hereafter, 
instead of by Legislatures, makes them anxious 
to know what the people are thinking. Hereafter 
a letter any Progressive Farmer reader sends his 
Senators will have double weight. And it is a 
mighty good practice to write them often. 

* & & 

President Waters, of Kansas, announces that 
the Kansas Agricultural College “thas established 
an advisory co-operative society to further co0-op- 
eration by farmers, and to promote a standardiza- 
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tion of farm products marketed, so that when they 
go into the market they will arrive in such shape 
as to bring down to the minimum expensive grad- 
ing.’’ This is good work for our Southern agricul- 
tural colleges to take up. Most of our Southern 
colleges need to get closer to our farmers anyhow 
—especially by doing more extension work. 
ae a 


When Vice President Page opened the Southern 
Educational Conference in Richmond the other 
day, he pointed out this significant fact, namely, 
that in the sixteen years the conference has been 
running we have gotten entirely away from the 
idea that education is a matter for children only. 
In fact this particular conference concerned itself 
almost entirely with education for grown-up peo- 
ple—education in better marketing methods and 
better systems of credit, education in matters of 
health, education in country church activity, ete.. 
etc. As Dr. Page said: 


“We too long felt that education was some- 
thing done to children in a house, but now 
we have a broader sense. We have taken in 
the adult outside the houses, until education 
reaches to the utmost limits of human activ- 
ity. We never finish now until we die.” 

And then Dr. Page added what educators all over 

the country are beginning to admit: “At the bot- 

tom of it all lies the building up of country life.’ 
* * * 

Prof. T. N. Carver, the head of the new Rural 
Organization Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sends the writer a letter 
which we will share with our readers in part. 
They will all be glad to see the following fine 
statement of his purposes and to know that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is enthusiastically inter- 
ested in the same line of work. Dr. Carver writes: 


“T do not take up my work in Washington 
until the first of June, and am scarcely in a 
position at this date to even outline the pol- 
icy of the Rural Organization Service. One 
or two things, however, are fairly clear. In 
order to organize effectively, there must be 
something pretty definite to organize for. 
Marketing of farm produce furnishes one very 
definite and important purpose for which to 
organize. Furnishing better credit facilities 
for farmers is also a very important and per- 
fectly definite and concrete object calling for 
organization. It is not improbable that rural 
sanitation may call.for organization. It cer- 
tainly does in some sections of the country.” 

* * * 

As an illustration of what we have said above as 
to the value of a really live county newspaper, we 
may mention the fact that three townships in 
Stokes County, North Carolina, have voted bond 
issues —and that the credit is largely, perhaps 
chiefly, due to the everlasting persistence of the 
county paper, the Danbury Reporter. If the editor 
of a local paper only has a vision of his possibili- 
ties and a determination to give his life to com- 
munity building, rather than petty politics, what 
an inspiring task he has! To see roads, schools, 
farming methods, life in the country, all getting 
better because of one’s activity—to see libraries 
springing up; painted houses becoming more num- 
erous; health conditions and moral conditions im- 
proving; corn clubs and canning clubs forming; 
county fairs developing—what an inspiring field 
for a live man, a man of vision, at the head of 
each county paper! If you have such an editor, 
hold up his hands! 

* * € 

A number of papers have noted our comment on 
the idea of having every legislator give his people 
a record of his votes when he comes home. It is 
certainly a good thing to require, both of your 
Senator and Representatives, and your county pa- 
per will be delighted to publish matters of such 
keen interest to everybody. Make your law-mak- 
ers tell where they stood. 

* * & 

We are not saying much about the tariff bill 
introduced into Congress because no one can tell 
in just what form it will finally pass, and the sub- 
ject is now too complicated for us to cover in our 
limited space. But it seems to be just as good a 
bill as could have been expected. Heretofore the 
interests of the manufacturers have had first con- 
sideration, but Mr. Underwood says, in speaking 
of the new bil: “From our viewpoint, industry 
must be considered as secondary to the rights of 
the consumer.” At the same time the measure is 
almost wholly free from revolutionary or destruc- 
tive changes. 

o 2:8 


Over in the Emerald Isle, the organization of 


the ‘‘United Irishwomen’”’ is succeeding so well 
that their publication, ‘‘The Irishwoman,’”’ has 
been changed from a quarterly to a monthly. And 


we shall yet have women’s clubs all over our coun- 
try districts in the South. The movement Mrs. 
Hutt and The Progressive Farmer are now advo- 
cating is the beginning. Have you sent your name 
yet, Mrs. Farmer? 
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A straight from the 
shoulder message to 
separator buyers 


Beware of separator salesmen who claim that their machine 
is “just like the De Laval” or “as good as the De Laval”. 

Such claims are all absolutely false. 

Such imitators juggle with words. 

Instead of putting into their machine the experience and 
the workmanship and the material 
necessary to make a cream separator 
anything like as good as the De Laval, 
they find it cheaper and easier to 
“claim everything” 
bugbear of “price” to keep the 
buyer from discovering the mechan- 
ical shortcomings of their machines. 


‘ 
| 


and make a 


They go on Barnum’s theory that 
the people like to be fooled and they 
don’t care how they get your money 
just so long as they get it. 


It is unfortunate that the sepa- 
rator business should be burdened 
with such unfair business methods 
but since it is it behooves every 
prospective separator buyer to use 
care and good judgment in the 
selection he makes. 

Look well to the demonstrated ability of the concern that 
makes the machine to build a good separator. Avoid buying a ma- 
chine whose makers have had little separator experience, or who 
are constantly changing from one makeshift type to another. 


Talk with separator users who have learned by experience. 


The more you investigate the more you will find that there 
is one and only one separator that stands in a class all by itself. 

It was the pioneer cream separator in 1878 and it has been 
first ever since. 

You will find that more machines of this make are being sold 
than all other makes combined. 


You will find that 98% of the world’s creameries use it 





You will find that every user of this machine is a booster. 


You will find that its makers are so confident of its superioity 
that you may have a free trial of it alongside any other machine 
and judge for yourself as to which machine will serve you best. 


This machine has over 1,500,000 satisfied users. 
It will serve you best, save you most and last the longest. 
If you want to be sure of making a good bargain buy a 


De Laval Cream Separator 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 














COTTON SEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
. Butitis not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


known as to need no comme 
The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. 
feed, but we are wasting two million dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, 
“Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.” 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 
Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 





Corn is a good horse 


all-corn ration.” 


Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: 


Let us send you free booklet, ful] of 








i Don’t Pay 1 Cent for this STEWART BALL BEARING 
T HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE until you getit 


i ever made for general farm use. It wiliclip horses, cows and mules without any change 
whatever. Has all file hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dustand dirtand running 
4 in oil. Has 6 fect of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- 
i] brated Stewartsingle tension nut clippin: 







knife. Clips easier and faster than 








} your dealer and see and ee it before you buy. The price thereis only 


iW Send a postal for valuable FREE Treatise on the Clipping of Horses,written bysix- 


seeran ‘Send today Chicago Flexible Shaft Co. 
157 Ohio Street, 


We make the largest line off 

Horse Clipping and Sheep 

CHICAGO Shearing Machinesin the world, 
Ask for complete catalogue. 





| -—— McKILLIP 
Veterinary C 


Chicago— Chartered 1892 
AFFORDS UNLIMITED CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 
mt. Sessions begin Sept. 11, 1913. The new 
nitary and Pure Food laws require large 
and increasing number of Veterina: 
@ Write for Catalog and other information. 

Dept. 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, | 
Also threshes Wheat and 
he machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
—Prof W. F. Massey. °‘A machine that will meet every 
° of. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet “*‘A’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 















LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








GAIN, we insist, it is not profit- 
A able to breed to scrub males. A 
pure-bred sire is none too good 
for any breeding. Breed for what 
you want, is good advice, but this 
can only be done when you breed to 
a pure-bred sire. No one can tell 
what a grade or scrub will produce. 
2. How about the young pigs? Are 
they getting sufficient feed to make 
the growth so essential in all young 
animals? If they are not, why not? 
Is it because feed is scarce and high- 
priced? If so learn a lesson and 
next fall and early spring provide the 
crops on which cheap pork is pro- 
duced. 
3. The average calf or colt gets lit- 
tle grain until weaned, but no animal 
on the farm will make a better use of 
a little grain during the summer 
than a colt or a calf after it is a 
month old. Oats is an excellent feed, 
bran is also good and corn is all right 
while these young things are getting 
milk. They will begin eating hay and 


TEN LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR MAY. 


conditions the year round. We all 
know that winter dairying is not very 
profitable without silage and we 
ought to know that silage is just as 
important for beef cattle and even 
more important for feeding young 
growing farm animals of all kinds. 

9. If there are a few steers or dry 
cows on pasture to be sold this fall, 
try feeding the most suitable ones a 
little cottonseed cake or meal until 
the last of July or first of August and 
see if it will not pay. About three 
or four pounds of meal a day will get 
them ready for the market at a time 
when prices are best and since pas- 
tures usually get short by August, 
and the cattle make less gains, there 
will be more grazing left for the stock 
kept or the pastures will get in better 
shape to withstand the dry fall 
weather. 

10 Soy beans and cowpeas make 
better hay for most purposes than 
millet, sorghum or any of the grass 
like plants; but millet and sorghum 











A 950-POUND PAIR 





OF BERKSHIRES. 
Raised in Buncombe County Contest, by J. B. Lotspeich. 





grain at a month old, give them a 
chance. Do not put corn meal and 
bran in the milk for the calf, but feed 
them dry. 

4. Groom the horses and mules at 
least once a day these times of hard 
work. The animal that works hard 
all day and sweats freely would be 
most benefited by a good rubbing 
each night, but if that is not done a 
good brushing in the morning will 
pay. Try it regularly for a month 
and be convinced. 

5. Do not turn the work horses 
and mules on grass on Sunday and 
keep them on dry feed all the rest of 
the week. The grass may do them 
a positive injury. If Monday is hot 
and the work is hard, the horse or 
mule that had grass on Sunday will 
mot only be unable to do as much 
work, but will run a much greater 
risk of suffering from colic and be- 
ing “‘over-heated.” 

6. This is the month to make a 

Bermuda pasture. It is the best pas- 
ture grass for the South. Why not 
put it in the permanent pasture 
where it belongs? 
{ 7. Let us insist, once more, that 
peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans and 
cowpeas be planted for fattening the 
hogs this fall. With these and corn 
or sweet potatoes and then a period 
of feeding for three or four weeks on 
corn and cottonseed meal just before 
marketing or slaughtering, cheap and 
{ good pork may be made. Cheap pork 
is not likely to be made without these 
grazing crops and this month and 
next is the time for planting them. 

8. A good pasture of rich, succulent 
grasses and clovers makes the cows 
| give more milk, the young things 
| grow and the old to lay on flesh. 
| Take a lesson from nature and pro- 
vide a silo this summer and fill it 
with corn to furnish succulent feed 
for next winter and 











make summer 


grow quickly and the latter especi- 
ally makes a large yield of forage. 
Now is the time to provide for next 
season’s supply of hay and while 
planting for home needs it might be 
well to provide for those who do not 
produce their own supply. Hay is a 
useful crop at home and a profitable 
money crop wherever there is a local 
demand in excess of the local supply. 





A Novel County Swine Contest. 


HE Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms, 

Ashville, N. C. raise pure-bred 
Berkshire hogs exclusively. In do- 
ing a business which extends over 
many States, Mr. Cocke, the owner, 
noticed that while his farms were 
shipping these Berkshires all over 
the country, not one was being pur- 
chased by the farmers of his own 
county or counties adjacent thereto; 
that from year to year his own peo- 
ple continued to breed and raise the 
scrub or hog of mixed-blood. 

It was this consideration primarily 
that gave birth to the county swine 
contests. The first to be launched 
was in Buncombe County, North 
Carolina. 

Briefly outlined, the breeder pro- 
posed to furnish to any approved ap- 
plicant in the county a pair of pure- 
bred Berkshire pigs from two to 
three months old. These pigs were 
to be cared for until they reached the 
age of of 12 months. As these pigs 
attained this age they were to be 
weighed upon the City of Asheville 
public scales. Cash prizes were of- 
fered to those who developed their 
Berkshires to the highest point as at- 
tested by the scales,—weight being 
the sole measure of excellence. 

The sow, thus developed) «eid 
weighed, was to be property of the 


raiser, the boar or barrow the prop- 
erty of The Blue Ridge Berkshire 
Farms. The contract further provi- 
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ded tha! the- farmer should breed his 
sow exciusively to herd boars of the 
breede: during her entire life, which 


service was to be furnished free of 
charge. Under this contract The 
Blue Ridge Berkshire Farms let out 
to the farmers of Buncombe County 
136 Berkshire pigs, or 68 _ pairs. 
More than 150 applications had been 
received. It would have taken 300 
Berkshires to supply the demand; 
the supply of Berkshires, however, 
was limited., 


Since March 1, 1912, the farms 
have been busy supplying applicants 
in Contest No. 2 in Buncombe Coun- 
ty, in which contest the prizes are 
double those in Contest No. 1 and in 
which contest more than 200 pure- 
bred Berkshires have been allotted. 
Such has been the demand from 
farmers in other* counties that the 
management has inaugurated a con- 
test in Haywood County, and already 
more than 250 pure-bred Berkshires 
have been distributed among the 
farmers there. 


The last pair in this contest has 
been weighed and the prize winners 
are as follows: 


First prize—J. B. Lotspeich, Weaverville; 
weight, 950 pounds. 

Second prize—.. 
weight, 905 pounds. 

Third prize—J. B. Morris, 
820 pounds. 

Fourth prize—J. W. Duckett, West Ashe- 
ville; weight, 800 pounds. 
Fifth prize—R. Cc. 

weight 789 pounds. 


H. Daniels, Candler; 


Acton; weight, 


Crowell, Candler; 

In feeding, the best average re- 
sults were obtained by a ration of 
skimmilk, shorts, kitchen slops, pas- 
ture and a short, light finishing feed 
of corn, with free access. to wood 
ashes, charcoal, lime, and pure water 
at all times. The above feed, pro- 
perly mixed, fed for the first five 
months, four times a day and after- 
wards three times a day, just what 
the animal will clean up well, is 
about the ideal feed for its best. and 
highest development. This is. a 
“home feed” too and is in easy ac- 
cess of. every Southern farmer. It 
may be well to remark that the 
smallest pair returned in the contest 
were fed on ground corn and water 
from the beginning all they would 
readily eat. 








Do Owners of Draft Horses Charge 
Too Large Service Fees? 


N YOUR issue of March 29, page 

16, Prof. McNutt touches casually 
and incidentally, a matter which [I 
wish to call especial attention to. It 
is a matter which, I believe, lies at 
the foundation of the indifference 
with which draft horses are received 
by the average farmer when introduc- 
ed for the first time into any com- 
munity. I refer to the size of the 
service fee. 


Prof. McNutt says the College paid 
$800 for a pure-bred draft stallioa, 
which they stood at $20, to insure a 
mare in foal, and are disappointed 
in the patronage he received; only 
about 30 mares having been bred the 
past season. 

It is an astonishing fact that the 
average stallion owner, introducing 
for the first time a draft sire into a 
community that never even saw one 
before, will try to charge a fee about 
double that which the same horse 
would be able to command where he 
come from. 

I came from a draft-horse breed- 
ing section of Missouri. I lived for 
years within 1% miles of a farm 
where a band of pure-bred Percheron 
mares were kept, headed by a very 
fine imported Percheron stallion of 
2200 pounds weight, a show horse in 
every sense of the word, and one 
which cost $2,000. This horse stood 
at a fee of $15 to insure a mare in 
foal, and I never knew the owners to 
stand a draft horse at a larger fee. 
Our people had been breeding draft 
horses for over 20 years. The first 
horses brought in stood at $20 and 
got little to do. Later they got 
cheaper and were more patronized. 
After the pioneer work was all done 
and most everyone convinced of the 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 











“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE”) 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Faris | 





STALLIONS 





est freight. 








Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 


MARES GELDINGS | 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 





BERKSHIRES. 


RADDA i wrwrw—ow”*"7 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier «gg cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 


dam sold for $15 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand longer 1810. at 


the International Live Stock Show, _— 0, 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST - MOST 
OTED HERD IN THE SOUTB 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 


Berkshires of the 
LORD PREMIER STRAINS. 


Our pigs are inoculated with Anti Cholera Serum 
before shipment. 


Shropshire Bucks from imported Bucks. 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, of the best strains. 
All breeds of poultry. Write for what you want. 


Everything sold under the Occoneechee Brand is 
guaranteed satisfactory or its price is returned 
to the purchaser. 


OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
Hillsboro, N. C. 























value of the draft horse and ready 
to breed to him, the $20 horses drop- 
ped out and the best horses—far bet- 
ter than the $20 kind first introduced 
—stood at $15, and inferior ones at 
$10. I have never known a draft 
horse to stand at a fee above $15, and 
get anything like what he could do. 
I am fairly familiar with the draft 
horse sections of Illinois, and I doubt 
if an $800 horse could command a 
fee above $15 in most parts of that 
State. 

If such is the case among people 
who know and thoroughly appreciate 
the draft horse,and are stockmen and 
stock farmers to the ‘‘manor born,” 
how can one expect a community of 
cotton farmers, who know compara- 
tively little about stoek raising in 
general, and nothing at all about 
draft horses in particular, to pay a 
fee of $20, when they can breed to 
the horses they,are accustomed to at 
$3 to $7. 

If the College ‘horse had gotten as 
many mares in foal in one season as 
Prof. McNutt thinks he should, it 
Would mean an annual return of 
$1500 to $2000 on an $800 invest- 
ment. 

Here in this section of Virginia 
we have three imported Clydesdale | 
horses which cost from $1500 to 
$2,500 each, standing at $12.50 to 
$15 and getting all they can do. The 
pioneer work has been done here, 
and the farmers are turning to the 
draft horse, as they do everywhere 
where the fees are moderate, but 
we cannot get a $20 service fee and 
are not trying to. Give the farmers 
a chance at good horses at a moder- 
ate fee and they will soon patronize 
them heavily. 

E. M. TIMBERLAKE. * 

Orange, Va. 


{ 


a DERRSHIRES. 


MONTROSE BERKSHIRES 
Cholera Proof 


The only herd in the South where each hog is made 
immune to cholera for life by the simultaneous treat- 
ment. Orders now booked for spring pigs at $10 
each to be and shi d in perfect health 
at 10 weeks old. Don't risk losing your breeding 
stock any longer but get a pair of these cholera 
proof pigs. We take the 


E. M. TIMBERLAKE, 


ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
From Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 








Orange, Virginia. 

















DUROC-JERSEYS, 


HAZELBROOK FARM DUROC JERSEYS 

70 fine pigs, two to three months old. Sired by ‘‘Gold 
Bond Again,’’ and a son of the famous boar. 

Eight splendid broou sows, 17 months old. All stock 
eligible for registration. Pigs and sows sold over 4 
States and every c ustomer pleased—‘‘Your pigs are the 
talk of the neighborhood,’’ is the way one stock farm 
woner ar it. Write for prices. 

ANK C. MORRIS, Troviltians, Va. 


Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pi 
not akin. High quality. ¥s ” 


R. w. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines hn the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. Ty ARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


JERSEYS. 


PPLPL LLP LLP PIII 


OAKWOOD FARM| 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 


Here is a chance to buy a high-class 
bull at a low figure. I bought him at 
T. S. Cooper & Sons’ sale for use in my 
own herd, but afterwards bought Emi- 
nent’s Flying Fox. 

His sire sold at auction for $11,100. 
His dam - @ daughter of the great 


PRICE $250 


Dropped April 18, 1910. Write for pedi- 
gree and further particulars. 
































HEREFORDS. 
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Berkshire Special for This Week. 


Finest lot of bred gilts and pigs we 
have ever had, sired by Rivals Master- 
Piece No. 136964. 

DUROC-JERSEY service boars and bred 
gilts ready for immediate delivery at a 
price that will interest you when quality 
is considered. 

array FARM, 
Route No. Oxford, N. C. 





LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BUL SER 


Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 











CHESTER WHITES. 


ODD BLD DL LLLP GPP GPP LLP YLPPYLYVYYPVYPIPPYAIYIYaJ_""_——_r_~”’s 
0. I. C., “The King of American Swine.””"— 
We have a very fine lot of pigs for sale, of 
the richest breeding. Pairs and trios, no 
kin. Pedigrees furnished. Prices reasonable. 
OWEN BROTHERS, Bedford City, Va. 


MAMMOTH BLACK. 


PA 


978 Pound Mammoth Black Hog | 


Largest hog ever dressed in North Caro- 
lina. We originated this hog. Have 














near 200 fine pigs on hand. Order before 
picked over. 
Price: 8 to 10 weeks old, $10 each; $15 per 
air. Males and gilts, 4to 5 months old, 
12 to $15 each. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 





TAMWORTHS. 


POD 


T AMWORTH Allages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
st bg eaieepiy yien f po pre herd i in pe 


neem 











4a Large: 
South, Won 196 p! 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Colambia,S.C. 

















PIGS, both male and 
Tamworths. female, for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 


D. J. LYBROOK, Manager, 
R.F. D. 1, Wi Sal N.C. 


Mountain Home TAMWORTHS—Winners of 
all the grand «champion prizes offered at the 
great International Livestock Exposition, 
Chicago, Also same at the Iowa, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan State Fairs, fall of 
1912. 55 blue ribbons won at above fairs. 
Choice stock of all ages for sale at reason- 
able prices. W. Warren Morton, Russellville, 
Kentucky. 











POLAND CHINAS. ‘ 
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“POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


{ Poland Ch'nas—10 summer and fall boars, large 
and smooth, $12.50 to $20 and several bred gilts and young 
sows, $25 to $35. Registered and guaranteed to please. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 
DUROC-JERSEYS, 
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OLLINS JERSEY REL 


F You get finest Jersey Red , 
Pigs at cost of common 
M\stock by our new Sales 


\\ Offer. New Illustrated 
catalog, free, 


375 Ibs. in 


AarnunJ Cotcius 





Box Ly Moorestown mJ 


S months! 





POLLED HEREFORDS — 
Bull 


Double Standard a 
Calves and Yearlings, extra fine in- 
dividuals. Come and see them. No more 
dehorning. 6 


Also Registered Hampshire and Oxford 
Yearling Rams. 














MONTEREY STOCK FARM, Trimble, Va. 
Best herd in the South. 
Booking orders now. 


Herefords 
= GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


HOLSTEINS. 


LLL FL AAAIOOO" 
PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTRIN-FRIBGEAN ASSOCIATION. 
Box 180 - Brattleboro, Vt. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


OLD PD LD LDLLAGLOFQLOLOOOOOOMOLPOOOOWOOOOOOHIOOOOOOOOOOEPXRP_ 
Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, shert- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


SHEEP. 
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Let Us Book Your Order for One of 
Our Top High-Grade 


RAM LAMBS 


for July delivery. $8 f. $1 cash with order. 
These lambs are out of our one 7-8 blood Saree 
ewes and sired by our $160 imported ram. Or if 
want the best registered ram lambs out of high. 
class imported ewes by same imported ram, we 
will book you for one of these. Write us. 

4g A.L. FRENCH & SON, Cascade, Va. 7 


PERCHERONS. 
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SPALIrrnmer wv 


PERCHERON STALLIONS AND JACKS 
Imported and American Bred 


We have as fine lot to select from _as there is 
in America, all good colors with Quality and 
Action, and will sell as cheap as any respon- 
sible firm. We pay freight on all stallions 


and jacks we sell. 
BAUBARD BROS., Martinsville, Ind. 


Branch Barn, Nashville, Tenn., Box 192. 








JACKS. 


PRADA AALOLLLLLLPLLLLWWLWLLOwm—u—ms.: 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established in 1884 
We breed and raise the are 
moth Kentucky Jacks. Buy fro 
us and save the svectator’s profit. 
Write today for prices on jacks. 
jennets and mules. A large lot to 
select from. 

JOE E. WRIGHT, 
JUNCTION CITY, KY. 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. C. ee 

H. M. AVANT, M and 


JACKS and PERCHERONS 


45 of me se and} btggest bone Mammoth jacks in Ken- 
tucky. istere rcheron stallions and mares. 
Breeders neu Coan Bl swine and Big Black Pigs. 

Write for catalog and visit our farm. 


H.T. BROWN & CO., Lexington, Ky. 
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Trinidad Lake asphalt. 


on the roll. 





New York 
Ss 


The proof of iclalind is in its 
waterproofing. Genasco Roofing 
is made of Nature’s everlasting waterproofer— 


It is rain-proof, sun-proof, wind-proof, heat-proof, 
cold-proof, acid-proof, and alkali-proof. 
means also that it is expense-proof. 


Ask your dealer for Genasco. ‘Look for the hemisphere trademark 
Mineral or smooth surface—several weights. 

Kleet is a patent fastener and waterproofer for roofing seams. 
Write us for Good Roof Guide Bookfand samples, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
man rers of ready roofing in the world. 


Chicago 














And that 


The Kant. 








ORPINGTONS. 
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SINGLE COMB 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Good ones, too! Winners wherever 
shown. Eggs from choice matings $1.50 
for 15, $4.50 per 50, $8 per hundred. Mat- 
ing list on request. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Now is the best time to order. 


FAIRLEA FARM, PIKEVILLE, N. C. 
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LEGHORNS. 


Purebred 
State Normal College Farm Gunvise 
$1.50 per sitting of 15, from the best 


PPLLSISY 





horn Eggs. 
of stock. 
VERD PETERSON, Agr. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


PLPPLISSSSSSS 
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RHODE ISLAND REDS—Both Combs 
Breeders half their tee | value June 1—$1.00, $1.50, 

92.00. BOOK NOW. Best $1.50; utility $1.00, NOW. 
Won 14 firsts; State Giuby up this season. Catalogue. 


Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


Comb Rhode Island Reds. My Reds are not 
only prize-winners at the shows, but, also as 
egg-producers. April and May are the months 
you want some of these “Eggs-to-Hatch.” I have 
them. Send for mating list. 

Box X. D. Matt Thompson, Statesville, N. C. 


ROCKS. 


ar nA a 
r—— EGG BARGAINS =— 
Have set a big lot of cues Lait ats and would now sell 
a few sittings of eggs from four 4 of —_ exhibi- 
tion Barred Plymouth Rocks. One pen headed by 
a1913 Madison Square Garden winning male. An- 
other headed by a son of First Atlanta Hen, 1912, 
and contains several Prize-winning hens. Omer 
yards contain fine high-class birds also. Eggs as 
ween 74 from these grand yards at $3 per 15. 

0 


W. P. STEWART, Simpsonville, S. C. 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. 



































Southlands Champion White Plymouth Rocks 
MARTIN F. SCHULTES 

Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 

The best is none too good. 
BARRED ROCK SPECIALIST 

8 years’ experience. Present breeders 
won National Club cup and many covet- 
ed prizes. Stock line bred. —— 


guaranteed. 15 eggs $1.50, $3 a 
Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Ridgecrest, N.C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


WYANDOTTES (R. C.) 


WHIT ROCKS (S. C.) 


Eggs from our prize winning birds delivered 
to your station for $1.50 per setting of 15. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 


Albashire, 














ween 





LEGHORNS (S. C.) 











I HAVE 
150 S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


(Yo oung’ s strain) most of them puilets now laying, 
for sate. Also have several nicecocks and cockerels, 
These are all first-class show birds. I would rather 
sell all together, but will sell any Scenery: lalso 
— a pen each of White and Black Orpingtons for 

e, (Kellerstrass and Cook’s strain). These are 
a hrst- class birds and all that I will have for sale 


now of any of the breeds. 
Middendorf, S. C. 


H. C. WILHELM, 
15 eggs to waar S. C. White 
1.00. S. 


PURE BRED Leghorns C. Rhode 


Island Reds and Silver ts “Wryandoties $1.50. 
White Orpingtons $2.50. From prize stock. 


MRS. C. L. KENNEDY, Sharon, S. C. 


EGGS, $1.50 for 15 $6.2 Lezborns, 
Light Brahmas 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. Winston 
4 Blues, 2 Reds, 2 Specials. 
BLUE RIBBON POULTRY FARM 


























Liberty, N. C. 
That Lay, 1 
Light Brahmas frente Woe: Bier tinge 


White Wyandotte and R. C. Rhode a Red eggs 
same price. R. C. Buff Leghorn eggs. 90 cts per 15. 
Baby chix 15c each. Stock a matter correspondence. 


WALNUT GROVE POULTRY VARDS, China Grove, N.C, 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








Get a Good Breed and Stick to It. 


I DECIDED four years ago to take 
your advice and raise pure-bred 
poultry, so I bought a sitting of 
Buckeye eggs and raised six pullets 
and five cockerels and only two of 
the pullets were up to the standard 
and none of the cockerels, on account 
of careless breeding. I purchased 
two more sittings of eggs from an- 
other place and bought 26 grown 
fowls the following summer and sold 
all of my culls and mongrel hens. 
Since that time I have strived to 
improve my flock in appearance with 
due regard to egg production, I now 
have a flock of chickens that is good 
to look upon. 

I recently sold a lot of culls and 
old hens 2% cents above the market 


like the true worth of small 
chicks, when cooped with larger 
ones. So always coop your chickens 
according to size, and if they are of 
uniform color so much the better. 
This uniformity of color may seem 
unnecessary to most people, but if 
tried it will be found decidedly 
worth while. The buyer will often 
be tempted to purchase a whole coop 
of chicks of one type and color when 
he would not think of such a thing 
were they a mixture of various col- 
ors and sizes. 

Do not market your chicks too 
young. You will make money by 
keeping them a little longer, and ask- 
ing a higher price. Have your coops 
light and airy, so that the fowls may 
be seen without difficulty. Put your 
price on for choice, and make an ef- 


thing 





THE SNOWFLAKE YARDS 


White to the skin. Sunnyside strain. Best 
blood in America. Come from Fishel, Kel- 
lerstrass, Wyckoff and Young. Eggs packed 
not to break, and satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Embden Goose Eggs, 40 cents 
White African Guineas, Wyandottes, Rocks, 
Orpingtons and Leghorns, all of my special 
Mating Yards, $2 for 15. 

Utility yards, 15 for $1.25. Pekin Duck eggs 
$2 for 12; White Indian Runners, $3 for 12. 


Sunnyside Poultry Farm, 


WINDSOR, NORTH CAROLINA 


BABY CHICKS Hatching Eggs, | 


Baby Chicks, $2. for 10, $17.50 per 100 
Day Old Ducklings 2. 50 for 10, 
$22.50 per 100. You can buy Bab 
Chicks cheaper than you can hatc 











them. Order today, 

OCCONEECHEE FARM, Hillsboro, N. C. 

EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 
S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wygntotes, 

e P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C.I.Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 

and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 forii. Send for fol- 

der. It’s free. 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 


won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C 

















EGGS, by parcel post. DAY-OLD CHICKS, 

by express. <All Wool, at half-cotton prices. 

Buff Leghorns and White Rocks. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 





$-¢. RHODE ISLAND REDS; Quality White Wyandottes, 

C. White Leghorns, White ocks. Recent winnings 
p 8 the merits of our birds. Sweepstakes, 3 Silver 
Cups, 72 Ribbons, 6 Specials, 30 cash and other prizes. 
Birds $1, $5. Eggs $i, $3. 1913 mating list free. 


PHEDMONT POULTRY YARDS, Henry, N.C. 





Quality eggs from Trap-nested 
Barred Ag fies otal also Du- 


Hatching Eggs. 
° roc-Jersey Pigs of purple 


o 
oc-Jersey Pigs. breading: all 3 the profit- 
producing kind. Get our prices. 


SHAY SWINE & POULTRY FARM, Cruso, N. C. 
— Spanish, 


Blue Andalusians oe Pure 


ep 
White and Fawn and White ee runner Ducks. The 
greatest layers; first prizes Charlotte, ee etc, 
Eggs cheap. Write for booklet, prices, e' 


LESLIE BOLICK, Conover, - c. 





Prse-wueme Blue Anda- 








DUCK AND CHICKEN EGGS—Single Comb 
White Leghorn eggs, 15, $1. Fine hens for 
sale. Write for prices. Fawn and White 
Indian Runner duck eggs, 13, $1, white egg 
layers, prize winners. 


Sunny South Poultry Farm, Newton, N. C. 





Black Minor- 
Hatching E Sas, white 
Leghorn, White and Buff 0 ~Gs P. Rocks, $1.50 
for 15. All single combs. on the Blue Ribbons wher- 
ever shown last year. Mating list free. 


J. J. JENKINS, Greenville, N..C. 


The UNIT Road Machine 


OPERATED BY 


One Man and One Team 


PRICE ONE-FIFTH AS MUCH AS 
LARGE Graders 
























Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in the Progressive Farmer, 





you can often get it by putting a little 
notice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 


Owned by Valley Head Poultry Farm, Big Rock, Tenn. 





price, on account of their nice aver- 
age size and condition. My chickens 
lay more in the winter than my mon- 
grels ever did in the spring. 

My advice to beginners is to get a 
good breed and stick to it. You can’t 
make your flock perfect in one sea- 
son; but by careful selection and 
breeding it doesn’t take long to get a 
nice flock. : 

MRS. F. E. STREET. 

Glendon, N. C. 





Let the Ducks Run in the Orchard. 


UCKS are persistent and expert 

hunters of slugs and bugs. In 
this respect they far exceed the chick- 
ens. 

We once had a large flock of Pekin 
ducks which ranged over a section of 
our peach orchard, and down to a 
pond. Another section of the same 
orchard was fenced off with a closely 
slatted fence, so the ducks could not 
get into it. The trees were young 
and the ducks had foraged about for 
two years over the main portion of 
the orchard before they came into 
good bearing. When they did, how- 
ever, it was noticed that the peaches 
from the fenced off portion were 
much more wormy than those from 
the section where the ducks ranged, 
and there was more unsound fruit 
dropping prematurely. It was a good 
object lesson and showed very clear- 
ly the value of the ducks as destroy- 
ers of injurious insects. 

H. B. GREEN. 

Nashville, Tenn. 





Take Pains in Marketing. 


F POULTRYMEN could only real- 
ize how much depends on the 
manner in which chickens are placed 
on the market, they would exercise 
greater care in that particular. 
Don’t send to the city markets 
young chicks of all shapes, sizes and 
colors in one coop. Such a motley 
mixture causes the whole lot to look 
inferior, and you can not get a fair 
price for any of them. 








It is almost impossible to get anye 








fort to get them before customers 
who want the best on the market, 
and are willing to pay accordingly. 
MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 
Quitman, Miss. 





Trap-Nest Your Hens. 


HE best way to know what a hen 
will do is to find out what her 
mother and her father’s mother have 
done. The only way to tell what a 
hen does do is to trap-nest ‘her. 
There have been many who claimed 
that they could tell the laying hen by 
her shape, by the size of her comb or 
some other way, but I have never 
heard of anyone so self conceited as 
to claim to tell how many an individ- 


ual would lay in a year. The trap- 
nest will. 
So here in the beginning—trap- 


nest the fowls you have, and save for 
breeding purposes only the hens 
which have laid enough to prove 
their ability to produce a profit. 

As to how many eggs each hen 
should lay to make her worth keep- 
ing—that will depend very largely 
upon local conditions. Take into 
consideration the cost of mainte- 
mance, interest on investment, and 
the probable average price of eggs, 
and add the profit you feel you are 
entitled to, then figure how many 
eggs each hen must lay to attain this. 
But never be satisfied. Keep up the 
trap-nesting and weed out the sorriest 
layers every season, thus gradually 
increasing your individual egg rec- 
ords. Keep the trap-nest at work all 
the year. I wouldn’t give a whoop 
for the egg record of hens in the 
springtime. I want to know what 
she has done all year. 

DAVID TOWNSEND. 

Benton, Ark. 





Scientifie agriculture, through the influ- 
ence of the A. & M. College, the State De- 
partment of Agriculture, The Progressive 


Farmer, the Farmers’ Union and other agen- 
cies, is making fine headway in North Caro- 
lina, such that this State has advanced from 
19th to 15th place among the States of the 
Union in the value of its yearly agricul- 
tural products. Only Texas and Georgia, in 
the South, are ahead of this State in the 
value of farm products.—Charlotte Chroni- 
cle. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 

















How to Grow Eggplants. 


GGPLANTS require the same cul- 
tural treatment as do tomatoes. 
The essential points, to be consider- 
ed in the successful production of 
eggplant are a long growing season, 
abundant available fertility, one or 
two transplantings to obtain vigor- 
ous stocky plants, and frequent culti- 
vation. These necessary cultural re- 
quirements are best met in the South, 
where natural environments offer ev- 
ery inducement to the commercial 
growing of this vegetable. 

Eggplant does best in warm, loose, 
and well-drained soils. It is not 
adapted to heavy clay lands. Plants 
are started under glass, in hotbeds 
or cold-frames, and they should be 
six to eight inches high, of thrifty, 
stocky growth, when set in the field. 
Do not transplant until all danger of 
frost is past and conditions are favor- 
able for making a continuous growth. 
Any check in growth that the plant 
receives from the germination of the 
seed to the setting of the fruit will 
result in a much lessened crop. Egeg- 
plants are set in rows that are far 
enough apart to permit easy cultiva- 
tion, usually 3% to four feet. In 
the rows the plants are set from two 
to four feet. An ounce of seed will 
give about 2,000 plants. 

Heavy fertilizing is needed to se- 
cure abundant yields of fine fruit. 
Land that has been heavily manured 
and well cultivated for two or three 
years is in good condition for this 
crop. In addition to this an applica- 
tion of about 1,500 pounds per acre 
of a fertilizer having available phos- 
phoric acid six per cent., nitrogen 
four per cent., actual potash nine 
per cent. can be used to good advan- 
tage. Apply broadcast, previous to 
setting plants, and work well into 
the soil: “Cultivate the same as for 
tomatoes, bearing in mind the nec- 
essity of keeping up an unchecked 
growth of the plants. As eggplants 
are very much liked by the potato 
bug, care must be given to protect 
the plants from this pest. 

Of the several varieties of eggplant 
listed by different seedmen, the fol- 
lowing are perhaps the most univer- 
sally grown: 

Improved New York Purple.— 
Plants grow low, stocky, and branch- 
ing, entirely free from spines. Fruits 
large, smooth, and rich purple in 
color. Early bearing. 

Black Beauty.—Not so heavy a 


- yielder as the Improved New York 


Purple, but from ten days to two 
weeks earlier. Fruit of good form, 
size and color. Texture and quality 
good. 

Black Pekin.—A strong growing 
Variety of medium size. Color al- 
most black. Flesh white, solid, fine- 
grained and good. Ss. B. SHAW. 





Conditions in the South Carolina 
Trucking District. 


COLD frostless spring, leaves us 

with a seared, broken and cur- 
tailed crop of truck, from which we 
hope to get more money than a full 
crop would have given. The smaller 
yield enhances its value, so that the 
margin between market prices and 
raifroad rates is greater and the 
farmer gets the benefit. The smaller 
movement enables the railroads to 
makes better deliveries, so that 
being marketed in better condition, 
it brings better prices. 

The temperature has been low 
enough for frost, four times in as 
many weeks, but fortunately, the 
wind thas blown all night at each 
crisis, saving the crop from destruc- 
tion. 

The anomalous condition of Char- 
leston having the best port on the 
South Atlantic Coast, and being just 
two days run from New York by 
steamer, while her farmers have 
no water transportation for their 
produce, presents a condition which 





is as absurd, as it is unbusiness like, 
and does more to hamper her devel- 
opment and depress land values in 
the city and county, than all other 
adverse conditions combined. Her 
business men may some day see it. 
Some steamship company will some 
day break in and take game. 

The pea market holds up well and 
the bulk of the crop has been ship- 
ped. Cabbage prices have improved, 
and beets, carrots, and lettuce are 
bringing fair prices. Farmers from 
the Sea Islands are going to Florida 
and other places. Apparently ad- 
verse conditions is the cause, but 
really, railroad monopoly is the 
cause, excessive rates and poor ser- 
vice tells the tale. T. J HAMLIN. 

Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 





In Canning, Style and Quality Mean 
Extra Profits. 


SOLD seventy cases of tomatoes 

for a dollar a dozen to one of our 
local merchants last fall, and my 
beans and other products of the farm 
bring a higher price than does the 
factory stuff. There is hardly a day 
that we fail to have something on 
our table that we can thank our can- 
ner for, and the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we produced it is worth a 
high price. 

Style cuts a large figure in all 
things, and you will find that in put- 
ting your goods on the market that 
style will cut a large figure in get- 
ting you top prices for your stuff. 
Don’t use any old makeshift label. 
Get a good one, get a good name on 
your goods, send clean cans to the 
stores, backed up with clean stuff in 
the cans, and I can assure you of 
success from the start. For remem- 
ber one thing, you cannot improve 
fruit or vegetables by canning them. 
Put bad stuff in the can, and you 
will take bad stuff out of the can. 
The canner is no “wizard”? and can- 
not change poor stuff into good. Do 
your duty, follow instructions close- 
ly, giving the required time for ex- 
hausting and processing, or cooking, 
and your product will be extra No. 1. 

B. F. NOYES. 

DeFuniak Springs, Fla. 





Easy Preparation for Watermelons. 


GENERALLY plant about an acre 

to melons and as a rule flat break 
it deeply before planting, but if in a 
hurry to plant, I check the ground 
eight feet each way with middle bus- 
ter, haul manure and fill each check, 
then I bed with turning plow. Just 
a little work with hoe and rake and 
the hills are ready for planting. If 
other work is more urgent, I do not 
break land between hills until mel- 
ons are up, then I plow thoroughly 
at each cultivation so as to have it 
well pulverized for planting peas 
when melons are laid-by. My best 
hay generally comes from my melon 
patch, peas being sown broad-cast at 
last cultivation of melons. 

For home use Halbert Honey and 
Kleckley Sweet are my favorite mel- 
ons. A. M. ARMOUR 

Pleasant Hill, La. 





Of snap beans, I like the round- 
podded sorts better than the flat ones 
as they are much more tender and 
more palatable. I find the green- 
podded sorts the hardiest, and may 
b¢ planted two weeks earlier than 
the wax varieties.—A. M. Latham. 





Lima beans require a rich, warm 
soil to perfect a good crop, and the 
amount of beans a few well grown 
vines will furnish will surprise any- 
one who has never tried them.—A. 
M. Latham. 

I like to utilize every inch of space 
and make it produce a good crop, 
which will be the case if good seed 
is used and good care given.—A. M. 
Latham. 
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HOME CANNING 


The most perfect Canner invented ; 
something every farmer should own. 
This Canner is suited for both home and 
market canning. Write now and get 
our free catalogue, giving full informa- 


kinds of fruit and vegetables. 
DIXIE HARDWARE & MFG. CO., 


OUTFIT 


We tell you how to put up- all 


Elkin, N. C. 











FIGHT FIRE ipo Yi 


{ Whether in stable, home or in the woods. 


for these books, 





have two long-tested pumps both A inner 8 for 
spraying and exceptional for fire-fighting. We 
have no room here to tell you of these remarkable 


DOUGLAS PUMPS 


but send today for ourtwo freecatalogs and get the details, | 
Fire-Wardens, Forest-Rangers. Lumbermen—Write today 
Read how well this pump will serve you. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 140 William St.. Middletown, Conn. 



























“EL FLO” CANNING OUTFITS 


are producing satisfactory results in the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Home and Factory Complete Outfits from $3. 50 to $400. Cans and 


China. 
all supplies in stock. Catalog free. 


HOME CANNER MFG. CO., Hickory, N. C., U. S. A. 














Wood’s Seeds. 
Cow Peas, 


the great forage and soil- 
improving crop. 


Soja Beans, 
the most nutritious and best 
of summer feed crops. 


Velvet Beans 


make enormous growth; are 
splendid for summer graz- 
ing and as a soil renovator. 


Write for “WOODS CROP 
SPECIAL”, giving full informa- 
tion about these and other 
Seasonable Farm Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


Our stocks of Cow Peas and Soja Beans 
are choice recleaned stocks of supe- 
rior quality and germination. 

















p——— FERTILE TESTED SEED 
From My Seed House On the Farm. 


Grow bigger crops by using my fat, fertile seed. 
Tested for their germinating power and purity— 
grown by myself and my boys for other farmers. 
Don’t risk musty warehouse seed—seed that have 
been allowed to sweat. See that you plant Slate 
Seed this season. 





Seed of Grown to 
Highest Give You 
Germi- Bett 
nating é enter 
Power Seed 











From the time the seed-bed is prepared until you 
receive them, every precaution is taken to give you 
fertile seed. 

FREE ! My illustrated free catalog tells about my 
choice vere | of field and garden seed. 
Write for your copy NOW 


| C. SLATE, Pres., "SLATE SEED CO., 
Box South Boston, Va. 














For most money and heavi- 
est yields per acre and earliest 


co maturity, write B. W. Haw- 


em kins, Nona, Ga. for history 
TOR and descriptive circular of his 
Great and Wonderful Cotton, 
with price of Seed. It’s Free. 





































My Big Book Free 


Write for your copy today. Most © 
valuable, interesting and instruc- 
tive book on home canning ever 
published. Fully explains how 
to make big profits from your en- 
tire vegetableand fruit crops—not 
abitof waste. The “high cost of 
living” is largely due to waste of 
fe prodacts, 
Thousands 
y dollars are lost 
to farmers and 
fruit growers 
every year be- 
cause they are 
compelled either 
a — rapidly 
ening vege- 
tables and fruits ‘a a glutted 
market, and sacrifice profits—or al- 
low them to go to utter waste. 
You need do neither. Install on 
your farm a portable 


STAHL 
Canning Outfit 


And can your surplus fruits and vegetables 
There is always a demand for them right 
in your own locality and you can easily build 

up a profitable business, 

Stahl Canning Outfits are made in all 
Poe ite one @ complete canning 
tory, varying only in capacity. Costs 
bac little to buy, very little to run—no 
ed to operate—safe, 


from the _—- I supply everything 
need _includi: special directions and 
valuable form Ay or canning the different 
— and fruits, Sure resujts in 
glass or tin. 


Over 100,000 In Use 


These canning outfits are making big money 
oi for farmers and fruit growers all over the 
| . i “for prove one will make mony 


ik show: 
photographe of Stahl Canners 
4 ual use by customers— 
ne right in your locality 


F. S. STAHL, 


Box 511 Quincy, tli. 


MONARCH 


Before you buy any Canner, 
learn about our complete outfit, § 
$10 and up, freight prepaid, 
also money back guarantee. 

MAKE MONEY AT HOME 
canning fruit and vegetables. You 
can make 9600 off 1 acre tomatoes. 
Send postal now for catalogue. 

CANS, CAPPING STEELS, LABELS kee 


@OMAROCH MFG. CO., 333 Main, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Bees 









FREIGHT 
PREPAID 










Need little attention and pay big profits 
If you are interested in them send for a 
sample copy of Gleanings in Bee Culture, 


for the Alsoabee supply catalog. 
THE A. 1. ROOT CO. 
Box 353 


Farm 


Medina, Ohio 








THE BEST SEED FOR YOUR LAND 


a aula MIXSON SEED CO. =) 


The kind that grow—that produce larger crops. Farmers make no mistake in buying 
i MIXSON HIGH-GRADE SEEDS—actual tests show they are best for truck farms oF 


eS mnxso 


Beans, Cucumbers, Cabbage, Corn, Sorghum, Cotton and other seeds 


' Ps all purposes, Iyer" to-day for descriptive catalogue  ¥ 


tice list. Address 


w. H, MIXSON'SEED CO., Charleston, 8. C. : 
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‘‘Homes and How to Paint Them’’ 
Also Color Card of 45 different Color Combinations 


T this time of the year you'll need this big, instructive 
book. It contains beautiful illustrations of attractively 
painted Homes, shows floor plans and gives full informa- 

tion how to select the right colors and how best to apply the paint. 

This fine book will help you save money and trouble. Tells also all about 


MASTIC PAINT 


“The Kind That Lasts’ 


This old reliable paint has made good for more than forty years. 
It is just Pure White Lead, Zinc Oxide, and Genuine Linseed Oil in the 
correct proportions which make it the best and most economical 
paint to use. MASTIC PAINT is sold under iron-clad guarantee and 
is ready for you to put right on—spreads freely, and wears for years 
with its color intact. Does not flatten, scale off, nor show 
streaks, as is the case with inferior paint. : 


Write also for other information or advice regarding paint 

for home, farm buildings, or implements. Ask for Color “ 

Cards of Pee Gee Barn Paint, Carriage Paint, Plantation Paint 

for Wagons and Implements, Creo Stain for Roofs, etc. 
==. ALL FREE TO YOU 

Please mention your Dealer’s game. 


Cut out this Coupon a 
and mail to 

























PEASLEE-GAULBERT Co. 
tNCORPORATED ce 
Established 1863 (s) 
LOUISVILLE, KY. A 








One Paper Every North 
Carolinian Ought to Read 


The State Journal is published at the State Capital and 
is a “Mirror of North Carolina Life,” giving a full history 
of each week’s events. It is more than this—it is an appeal 
to every man and woman in North Carolina to join forces in 
every good undertaking that is now or may be afoot. It is 
more, indeed, than that—it is endeavoring to enlist the sym- 
pathy and cooperation of all in the undertaking to find out 
what is really best and worthwhile. It is, in its selections, its 
spirit, its contributions and editorials, an herald of the new 
and better day that is breaking upon us. It appeals to all 
citizens of every vocation for the reason that each is a part 
of all, and each is equally interested in efficient government, 
efficient farming, efficient schools, efficient manufacturing— 
in fact, in better things in all lines of activity in our State. 

































The paper comes weekly, is sixteen pages, 

and besides its special articles in great va- 
riety, gives a full and intelligent synopsis of 
the big news events of the week and all the 
things of current interest in the State. If you 
live in North Carolina you want it. If you 
have lived in North Carolina but moved away, 
it is the very thing you need to keep you in 
close touch with the Old North State. SAMPLE 
COPIES FREE. 





























Regular subscription price State Journal, . . . $1.00 a year 
Regular subscription price Progressive Farmer, $1.00 a year 


Both for a full year each—104 big issues—only $1.50 a year 
Send your orders to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N, C. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 


Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 
Edited by E. W. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union. 














tion that has -been accorded the 
Farmers’ Union. Show President 
Wilson, -Secretary Houston, and Dr. 
Carver that you are ready to make 
use of it. There can be no such thing 
as failure, if the farmers measure up 


to the opportunity now presented. 
* * * 


A DISCUSSION OF MARKETING 
PROBLEMS. 


The Richmond Meeting of the Con- 
ference for Education in the South. 


AST week it was my good fortune 

to attend this meeting of many 
of the country’s leading workers in 
its social and economic life. At last 
I am sure there will be a careful 
study of the great problem of mar- 
keting. It will be painstaking and 
continuous until the best methods 
have been worked out, and then we 
will have, in season and out of sea- 
son, the same persistent effort to 
keep the farmers lined up for the 
sane marketing that we now have for 
production. 


The conference was the most in- 
teresting, instructive and enthusi- 
astic meeting I ever attended. At 
first I was disposed to find fault with 
the almost infinite variety of the top- 
ics, and the multiplicity of the con- 
ferences all going on at the same 
hour, but in different places. And if 
I had stayed but one day I would not 
have taken the trouble to attend an- 
other meeting except for the trip to 
whatever city had secured the con- 
nl vention. 
Instead of broadening Dr. Knapp’s 
division of farm demonstration to in- 
clude marketing, Dr. Carver, of Har- 
vard, has been put in charge of the 
new department, and he will work 
out a more comprehensive scheme 
than could be combined with the 
farm demonstration work—at least 
that seems to be the plan. That both 
should work in the very closest har- 
mony goes without saying, and from 
what I saw of Drs. Carver and Knapp 
and heard them say, and from the re- 
marks of Dr. Butterick, of the Gen- 
eral Education Board, that is supple- 


* * * 


But the longer -I stayed, the more 
I became impressed with the com- 
prehensive grasp of the needs of the 
South, especially the rural South, 
that is in the minds of the leaders 
who planned this meeting. All the 
conferences that I attended, and I 
tried to be at some part of many 
different conferences, showed an 
earnest desire to study some phase 
of.development, not so much of the 
mere material resources of the South. 
Men and women, boys and girls, and 
children were placed above the dol- 
menting the Congressional appro- lar. And the discussion of the ma- 
priation of $50,000 for this work terial things was only in so far as 
with its funds, they fully realize this, they were needed for the develop- 
and they are beginning to see the ment in the highest and broadest 
magnitude of the work contemplated. sense of the men in their moral and 

= > spiritual nature. 

On every hand the beauties of co- lie Ps 
operation are seen, appreciated and Imperative work at home made it 
praised. The task now assumed by necessary for me to return last night, 
the Government through its new de- and I had to leave before Mr. P. P. 
partment, aided by its forerunner the Claxton, the National Commissioner 
farm demonstration work, is to bring of Education, had finished his ad- 
about practical co-operation among dress, which was a summing up of 
the producers and the consumers. It the good things the convention stood - 
is a strange thing that co-operation for. It was the most inspiring ad- 
in England should have its first ex- dress that I heard, and I wish it 
ponents in the Rochdale weavers on could be read in every home, and in 
the consuming and purchasing side of every school-room in every corner 
their business, and in Minnesota it is of this beloved land of ours. 
their example that is being worked ee € 
out most successfully in their Right There was a good delegation from 
Relationship League. While here in g§outh Carolina; I wish it had been a 
the South we are more concerned jhyndred times more, and that a doz- 
about its application to marketing— en, at least, could have been there 
that is because in the South the farm- from Sumter County. 
ers are the leaders for a better sys- 
tem of distribution and marketing. 
We have felt the need of it more than 
our fellow citizens of the cities and 
towns. 





Dr. Bradford Knapp on Marketing 
Problems. 


R. BRADFORD KNAPP has sent 
* * * 















































WNY NOT READ THE BEST NEWSPAPER? ele r 
The Springfield Republican |] » p+ *-#4 04 
(MASSACHUSETTS) eae 
Established 1824 by Samuel Bowles. Tt 2 : p Bargain Prices—Te per rod up 
Daily (morning), $8; Sunday, $2; weekly, $1 2 as Pee zukey lence tor Horses, Car 
year. ; oa Also Lene Fence and Gates 
Send for FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION of one F valty, Mai postal now tor Big Pence Bargaia Hook 
month to The Weekly Republican. - Owe’ 87 THE BROWN PENCE @ WIRE CO.. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


me a copy of his speech at Col- 
umbia during the Banking Confer- 
ence and says I misunderstood him. 
It was possibly partly in my frame of 
mind and partly in his manner of 
saying. 

“But I do not believe in subsidy or 
direct help, or taking over of the 
marketing function by the State or 
Government.’ That led me to crit- 
icise his attitude toward’ marketing. 
leadership of men who seem to be Iam glad to be able to make this cor- 
thoroughly in earnest. I want to ask rection and quote from his letter to 
the farmers to be patient, but at the me. 
same time to give this department of 
marketing your confidence and your 
co-operation. 


To one who, like the writer~has, 
has called for this study by the col- 
leges and by the experts of the Gov- 
ernment, and who has demanded this 
consideration of the market and of 
our business as but the rounding out 
and perfecting of the farm demon- 
stration work, it is very gratifying 
to have the start made. It is also 
gratifying to have it made under the 


“Congress has passed a bill 
appropriating $50,000 for an in- 
vestigation in marketing. I sin- 
cerely trust that this is but the 
beginning. For quite a number 
of years past, in almost every 
address I have delivered, I have 
been calling attention to the 
fact that we could not develop 
agriculture in the South until 
economic conditions could be 
changed on the market.” 


* * # 

Someone may ask what has all this 
to do with the Farmers’ Union? A 
great deal. The establishment of 
this department is due to the direct 
efforts of officials of the Farmers’ 
Union. To make it effective you will 
need your local, county, State, yes, 
and even, National Unions. You 
need not think this department has 
come to you through some generous 
thought of some philanthropist. It 


In this we are in hearty accord and 
I am looking for his hearty response 
































has come through the constant study 
by your officers of the fearfully un- 
economic conditions under which you 
market your crops. It is a recogni- 
tion of the imperfect organization 





you have—the most direct recogni- 


to the Sumter County request just as 
soon as he can secure the capable 
man for the work—we do not want 
any other kind— for this plan must 
succeed or co-operation will receive 
a serious backset. E. W. D. 
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Saturday, May 38, 1913.] 


COTTON CHOPPING TALK. 




















EASIER WORK FOR THE COT- 
TON CHOPPER. 


Better Seed-Bends Would Help, so 
Will the Weeder and a Sharp Hoe. 


OTTON chopping has’ started in 
the Southern portion of the cotton 
area and will advance northward rap- 
idly, costing the cotton growers sev- 
eral million dollars. Cotton chop- 
ping is an expensive operation as 
commonly practiced and often costs 
twice as much as it should on account 
of the condition the seed-bed is in 
when the cotton is chopped, or thin- 
ned. Formerly it was the custom to 
“bar-off” the cotton or ‘‘scrape’”’ it 
just before chopping begins. Improved 
methods of culture and improved im- 
plements have to a great extent done 
away with the use of both the turn- 
plow and the scraper in cotton cul- 
ture and the cotton grower is rapidly 
realizing that the good preparation 
of the soil before planting,—the mak- 
ing of a good seed-bed—not only 
saves half the quantity of seed form- 
erly used but leaves the young cotton 
plants in surroundings that give 
them a prompter and better start 
and reduces the cost of chopping and 
the cost of subsequent cultivations. 
The cotton dropper or a planter that 
drops the seed at intervals has not 
met with the favor it deserves for the 
reason that the seed-bed as commonly 
made is not in condition to insure 
prompt and full germination. The 
dropper planter, when used on well 
prepared ground has several advan- 
tages, one of which is the saving of 
the cost of chopping. Several ma- 
chines have been placed upon the 
market with the hope that they would 
take the place of the hand-hoe, but 
none of them has been accepted with 
enthusiasm. Very little of this year’s 
cotton crop will be thinned with any- 
thing other than the cotton hoe. 

While the hoe is used universally 
in the hand cultivation of cotton it is 
often not used to advantage—its use 
is entirely too mechanical. The aver- 
age hoe hand pays no attention to 
plant selection while thinning cotton 
nor does he appreciate the value of 
an earth mulch about the plants 
and there is much to teach him as 
well as much that may be done to 
avoid the bad effects of his unintelli- 
gent work. The hoe may be used 
skillfully and efficiently or it may 
not be. : 

When the young cotton plants are 
very thick great care is necessary if 
the plant to be left is not injured by 
being bruised, root pruned, allewed 
to topple over or by having a hole left 
near it where the surplus plants were 
removed. 

A sharp hoe is an unknown article 
in the hands of many cotton choppers, 
yet in the cotton field the sharp hoe 
is as necessary to good work as is the 
sharp axe, at the wood-pile. The hoe 
should never be raised high in mak- 
ing a stroke—the stroke motion 
should be short and nearly parallel 
with the surface of the ground and 
not in line with the hoe handle, but 
Sliding to the right or the left—a 
sawing motion. 

A 12 or 14-inch and rather coarse 
flat or mill file should always be con- 
venient and used when needed. A 
sharp hoe will not last as long as one 
always dull, but will do better work 
and much more rapidly if kept sharp. 
‘To sharpen in the field lay the hoe on 
the ground, place the knee on the 
handle about a foot from the blade 
and a few downward strokes with the 
file held in both hands will do the 
work. 

The proper use of the weeder 
greatly simplifies the work of chop- 
ping. If the weeder is run over the 
field just before the cotton is up and 
again when it is up to a stand, the 
condition of the soil surface will be 
such as to stimulate the growth of 
the young plants and to decrease the 





amount of hoe work as well as kill 
the young weeds before they have 
done harm. The writer has used the 
weeder as many as four times before 
chopping and endeavors always to 
use this valuable implement three 
times; once before the plants are up, 
again when they are well up, and 
again just ahead of chopping. If the 
soil has become too hard for the 
weeder a spike-tooth harrow with 
teeth slanting backwards is subsi- 
tuted. There is not much satisfac- 
tion in the use of the weeder if the 
cotton is planted on high beds. 

In a majority of cases the cultiva- 
tor should immediately follow chop- 
ping and with fenders set so that the 
two cultivator points nearest on 
either side of the row will throw 
loose earth near the plant, forming 
an earth mulch about them. When 
this is done the work of the hoe may 
be confined to a narrow strip and 
much time saved. 

No specific rule can be given for 
the distance the plants should stand 
in the row, but experience extending 
over nearly 30 years with cotton 
leads to the well established belief 
that the average cotton field has two 
stalks where there should be but one. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 





HOW TO GET RID OF SURPLUS 
COTTON PLANTS. 


The Weeder or Smoothing Harrow 
Cheapens Cotton Chopping—Con- 
ditions Permitting Its Use. 





HE best method of chopping or 

otherwise thinning cotton to a 
stand depends largely on the method 
by which the seed were planted, and 
hence on the thickness and distribu- 
tion of the young plants as they break 
through the’ surface. When the 
plants are ready to be thinned they 
may be found in any of the following 
conditions: 

(1) In hills, as the result of having 
been planted by one of the so-called 
dropper planters. 

(2) A thin but continuous stand, 
as where a one-seed planter has been 
used. 

(3) The usual thick and continu- 
ous stand, where the number of 
plants is many times the number that 
will be left to grow. 

(4) An irregular stand, with fre- 
quent skips. 

Of course the aim is to leave only 
one plant per hill and as a rule it is 
more economical to effect this thin- 
ning at one operation than to have 
the hoe hands pass over the field 
twice, as is the case when the method 
of “‘blocking out’’ is practiced, follow- 
ed some weeks later by another hoe- 
ing that leaves only one plant in a 
hill. Even where it seems desirable 
to leave at chopping time a thicker 
Stand than will finally be left (as for 
example, when the young seedlings 
are dying, in weather with sore-shin 
or other diseases) it seems better to 
leave in such spots twice as many 
separated plants than to leave a num- 
ber in one hill. This is said in spite 
of the greater rapidity and lower cost 
of the ‘‘blocking out’’ operation. 

Where the seed have been dropped 
in hills, thinning is almost entirely a 
matter of hoe work. However this 
hand work may be cheapened if the 
absence of trash, stalks, and stones 
permits the use of the weeder just be- 
fore chopping. If the weeder can be 
thus used without completely de- 
stroying many hills, its use just be- 
fore chopping will avoid the neces- 


sity for the hoes to shave the surface 
between the hills, thus greatly has- 


tening and cheapening the thinning. 


Where the planting has been done 
with a one-seed planter the resulting 
very thin but continuous stand re- 
quires almost exclusive dependence 
on the hoe; however, this operation is 
made more rapid and cheaper by this 





character of stand. Even here it will 
pay to try the weeder to ascertain 
whether this implement can be used 
without thinning the stand unduly. 

Where the stand is the usual rather 
thick one resulting from the use of 
continuous-feed planters, the weeder 
(and even in some cases the spike- 
tooth harrow with the teeth set at a 
moderate angle from the vertical) is 
a means of cheapening chopping by 
removing some of the plants in ad- 
vance and by killing the young grass 
and leaving the surface in a more 
mellow condition. 

The best conditions for the use of 
the weeder are the absence of stalks 
and other litter and stones, and a 
condition of the soil not so damp that 
the teeth of the weeder cut through 
it, nor so dry that they scratch with- 
out breaking the surface crust. Best 
results usually come from driving the 
weeder at an angle across the rows. 

We realize the great economy of 
the weeder for running over young 
unchopped cotton when we recall that 
one man and one mule may get-over 
ten acres or more in a day with this 
implement and that its cost is only 
about $12. Its use is doubly advan- 
tageous where labor for chopping is 
searce, for the partial thinning effect- 
ed by the weeder or by the smoothing 
harrow lengthens the chopping sea- 
son by permitting this operation to be 
postponed later than would be prac- 
ticable if the unthinnedsplants were 
crowding each other into a condition 
of spindling growth. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





Which Will You Grow—Legumes 
or Weeds? 


RE we farmers when we allow 

our land to lie idle, and at the 
same time, exposed to sun and rain, 
—three to six months of the year? 
Wouldn’t it be more like business if 
we put this land to work and made 
it pay its way—-and more? Is there 
any sound reason why the thousands 
on thousands of idle acres in the 
South shouldn’t produce, at least, 
twice as many thousands of tons and 
bushels of good feed for good live 
stock? 

“Too poor.’? What! Well, will 
we ever be any richer by this plan? 

Is there any comparison between 
the legumes,—cowpeas, soy beans, 
and velvet beans, peanuts and clover 
—and weeds and broom straw as soil 
im provers? 

Even granting for the sake of ar- 
gument, that the first and second 
groups have the same value, which 
we all know they haven’t; wouldn’t 
the feeding value of the first group, 
which cannot by any means or man- 
ner, be given to the second group,— 
be enough to make us decide in favor 
of the first? R. M. McDANIEL. 

Butts, Ga. 





Repellants of No Value Against 
Bud Worms. 


OMMENTING on the letter of a 

subscriber who suggests the treat- 
ing of seed corn with bluestone as a 
preventive of bud worms, Dr. W. E. 
Hinds writes as follows: 

The suggestion of soaking seed 
corn in copper sulfate solution un- 
doubtedly has value so far as smut 
or any fungus that might be trans- 
mitted with the seed, etc., but copper 
sulfate has no insecticidal value as 
thus used and I would not expect it 
to explain the difference in bud 
worm attack which may have occured 
in this case. I think that some other 
factor must have been responsible for 
the difference observed. You know 
that a great many farmers jump at 
conclusions on just such points. The 
life history of the bud worm is such 
that a treatment of the grain with 
even strong repellants containing tar, 


cal value. 





The Progressive Farmer 
agricultural paper in the United States.—c., 








BROWNIE 
No. 3 





You can make good pictures 
with a Brownie Camera. 


Made by Kodak workmen in the 
Kodak factories, the Brownies are 


efficient, durable, practical. Made 
on the Kodak plan, they are simple. 

Take for instance the No. 3 Brownie. 
It is substantially made in every 
detail. Though it makes 34% x 4% 
pictures, no focusing is required. 
It’s always ready. It has a carefully 
tested meniscus achromatic lens; is 
fitted with the Eastman Rotary shut- 
ter for snap shots and time expos- 
ures, and with a set of three stops. 
There are two finders; one for vertical 
and one for horizontal ex osures, and 
two tripod sockets. It loads in day- 
light with Kodak film cartridges for 
four, six or twelve exposures. The 
covering is a tasteful and durable 
imitation leather, the metal parts are 
heavily nickeled. Price, $4.00. 

With a Kodak or Brownie no dark 
room is required for any part of the 





work—loading, unloading, develop- 
ing or printing. You can readily - 
finish your own pictures or can safely 
send the film cartridges by mail to a 
professional finisher. i 

You can make good pictures with 
a Brownie. 


Catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 





carbolic solution, etc., has no practi- 


Your combination of progressiveness with 
common sense and a scientific spirit make 
the best all-round 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
| 435 State Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
pentose 











WOT /M 
THE TRUST 


E 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot-makes you 
It’s a man’s size p' ug 
the Piedmont section o' 
North Carolina. Get a plug 
from your dealer. 
Manufactured 


BAILEY BROS., 
WINSTON SALEM iG” 


Duplex FARM Tool Grinder 


Grinds your plow shares,cultiva- 

tor points, axes, 
sickles, knives 
and all tools. 
Edge or side 
of wheel can 
be used, 


No Engine too small for 
it. Willlast a lifetime. 
Special attachment for 
seerinding discs! furnished 
season. free. Write for circular. 


Duplex Mill & Mfg.Co., Box 413, Springfield,O. 






























OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and responsibility. 


600 Apple Trees $1000 
In Wilkes County, N. C. 


60 acre farm bargain up where the big red apples 
grow; where the air is pure and cool and sweet, where 
malaria is unknown; 1-2 mile to church, a mile to 
school, short drive to two cities; trees are in good condi- 
tion and will yield a splendid income. Price only $1000: 
for full details and a 600k telling all about the great 
fruit growing section of western North Carolina write E. 
‘ _ Farm Agency, Station 1358, Southern Pines, 














Village Berry Farm 
98 Acres, $1400, Easy Terms. 


Berries alone gave the owner of this delightfully locat- 
ed farm a profit of $600 last year; from other sources his 
income went to $925; real money-maker, 40 acres level 
fields, nearly 100 fruit trees, 4 1-2 acres strawberries; 
6-room house, 28 ft. barn, poultry house and wired 
corn cribs, other buildings, maple and walnut shade; 
larger farm; going to 

ars 


3; 
it_and a100-acre farm 
for $1000, page 24, ‘*Strout’s Farm Catalog 36’’, just out, 
write today for free co: ‘arm Agency, 





L. Gans, R. 2, Uniontown, Pa. 


v4 E. A. Strout 
Station 1358, Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as @ separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send @ letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions 
known on application. 


made 











FARM MACHINERY. 


wre 
Oliver Five-Bottom 





Engine Plow for Sale 
cheap. Good as new. Address Engine Plow, 
care The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


One 12-Horse Gasoline Engine for Sale— 
Good as new. Highest bidder gets engine. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Need larger engine. 
Sykes & Grissome, Harrellsville, N. C. 

Ayers Peanut Planters plant three-fourths 
of all peanuts raised in the country. Handle 
shelled or unshelled seed. Correspondence 
solicited. Ayers Implement Works, Peters- 
burg, Virginia. 


FEATHER BEDS. 
“Feather Beds--For only $10 we will ship you 





























STOCK. — 





~ Jack Colt—Three years old, 13% hands, Holden, | ‘Serban, xn b+ 4 ms. 
perfect conformation, good disposition. Will | ——— theaters Mies boheme esd «thst i Se 
se i or trade, Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va by ure-Bred Barred Rocks Exclusively— 
ee ee : < ——————=— | Eggs, $1.50 per 15; $2.75 per 30. Mrs. Alice 
‘ctinicllleeati HEREFORDS. ioe sicscciameiaas: | WV MERCER ONOMEy LOW “Creek, N. Cc. 
For Sale—Three registered Hereford bull > ROT eae = : ao crepe 
- patos otheed ; Kellerstrass Crystal White ~ Orpingtons— | 
coe eiaanene eg a3 éach. Forest Hill Eggs, $2 per 15, by parcel post, or express 
Farm, ee paid. L. G. Ferrell, Kinston, N. C, 
HOLSTEINS. _ Pure White Runner Ducks — ‘‘Patton’”’ 
Holstein Cattle—Missionaries of success. | Strain (Runner type). Large white eggs, $2 
Pure-bred, registered, for sale. Beacondale }| per 12. E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 
Farms, Newport News, Va. Degraff strain Single Comb Rhode Island 
Bardin’s Holstein Farms are offering for} Reds, exclusively. $1.25 per sitting of fif- 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade | teen. D. J. Simmons, Timmonsville, S. C. 








Eggs!!—Brown Leghorns, South Carolina 
L. 











heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West! ~ get White Orpington Eggs from Bdenwood 
Winfield, N.Y. 3. tes _____ | Farm, Raleigh, N. C., if you want the best 
Holstein Bull—Dam’'s record, 27.57 at 3 | for laying. They are premium winners. 
years; sires dam and her full sister, dams ~~ Bggs—c ‘ook’s” Single Comb White Orping- 
and her sister, have A. R. O. records that tons, Light Brahmas, Anconas, $1 for 15. 
average 28 pounds of butter a week. Price, | yrs’ F. D. Patterson, China Grove, N. 
$400. Beacondale Farms, Newport News, Aton wah. 
Virginia. Pure-Bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
=< = a —Eegs, 5 cents each. Satisfaction guaran- 
as JERSEYS. teed. Mrs. M. R. Rudisill, Henry River, N.C. 
Mellville Farm—Six months old, solid | “pyre White Indian Runner Duck Eggs— 
color Jersey bull, extra breeding. Price rea- | prom snow-white, prize-winning stock. $1, 
sonable. R. W. Scott, Haw River, N. C. 





St. 
sale at a bargain. 
tration. A nice 
oO. K. Taylor, Whita 


animal, 


noia, Ga. 
Fully entitled to regis- | “White Leghorns, White Orpingtons, Bar. 
strictly O.K., | req Rocks, Reds, Cornish Games, Runner 
kers, N. C. ducks. Eggs, $1 for 15. Rockdale Farm, 








GOATS. 


B 





Angora Goats, at $5; 5; kids, $3. 


change for peas or soy beans. W. 


Wilson, N. C 


Will ex- 
S. Harriss, | B 





Pedigreed 
Stroud, 


DOGS. 


Scotch Collie — Pups. 
Herndon, Va. 


D 


$2, 


Lambert Jersey Bull (3 years old) ) for Se 


lar A, and special 


and $3 for 13. Coweta Duck Farm, 


arber, N. Cc. 

Eggs From “the “Greatest 1 Laying Fowls— 
uff Leghorns, Anconas, Write for circu- 
offer. W. H. Williams, 





urham, N. C. 





M. K. 








best laying strain. 
$2.50; 


Comb White Leghorn Eggs—From 
Delivered, at 15, $1; 45, 
Rose Hill Farm. Seagrove, 


Single 
100, $5. 





























have one year high school or 
twenty to thirty years of age. 
Home—single rooms. 


its equivalent; 
New Nurses’ 
Full staff of lecturers. 












































hatching now. Tr 


@ nice, new 36-pound feather bed and six- “Pair Nice Setter Pups—Ten dollars each. North Carolina, = 
pound pair pillows. Freight prepaid on orders Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. Eggs—Single Comb Black Minorca, pure- 
for two beds or more. Remit by P. O. Money Walker Fox Hounds for Sale—Trained | bred (Northrup strain). Greatest all-year 
order or registered letter. Address Turner- | dogs and puppies cheap. -.Registered and | Jayers. $1 and $2 per 15. E. E. Marsh, 
gong Furniture Co., Dept. A., Converse, | eligible. Satisfaction guaranteed. Fred How- | Marshville, N. C. 
be ae ee ae RO = : _ | ard, Pennington Gap, Va. ’ Indian Runner Due ks, Prize- Winning 
Agents!—Wake up. Get busy. Send $10. |” For Sale!!—High-bred Pointer pups, six | Brown Leghorns. White eggs, $1 sitting by 
Get new 36-pound feather bed, with 6-pound | weeks old, entitled to registration, liver and | ©XPress, $1.25 by = post. Dixie Poultry 
pair pillows free! Start right in making | white or black and white, price, $15 each, | Yards, Henry, N. 
money, big money. Everybody buys. All | Guaranteed to please or money refunded. | ~ OP ae Went Hie Reds—Try my strain. 
women enthusiastic. Say best bed and pil- | “first come, first served.” Address J. H. Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, eggs for 
lows ever offered. New feathers. Best tick- | Roberts, Mecklenburg Poultry Farm, Chase hatching, $1 and $1.50 per sitting. J. Spen- 
ing. Freight prepaid on all. Satisfaction | city, Va. : cer, Blackstone, — Va. ‘ ; 
guaranteed. Live agents making big profits - eet bead 
with aon ae, B wig ae Ghee, ad TWO OR MORE BREEDS. nies Laying Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Commercia at’ an urner ornwe ~ - aie ife , re ggs, 15, $1 and $1.50; 50, $3; 100, $5. Sat- 
Four bred Jersey heifers, and five calves. ° > 
Dept. 2, Charlotte, N. C. Three fresh cows. Three litters Berkshire | isfaction en ne : Cunningham Farm, 
HELP WANTED. pigs. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. Lancaster, S. C. Route 4. Siaoak 
‘hi > t , gilts, and Barred Rocks, Exclusively (Hawkins 
“Wanted—White man, with good character, ee oe yd All strain)—Pens headed by prize winners. 
to work on farm, Bax 7, Thomasville, N. C. | Stock guaranteed. John D. Webb, Dispu- = ends “ace viana, Van sitting. Oak- 
Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and | tanta, Va. Bhilai Sieh ete lee peti le 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey | ~ gouthdown Sheep, Essex Hogs, Collie Dogs | _ Egsgs—Light Brahmas, Mottled Anconas. 
Creek, Ind. = —Lambs, June shipment. Service and young age ag ‘oe Bae p= 2 = ai yt 
~“Wanted—A reliable and ~ experienced man, boars. Pigs for immediate shipment. L. G. . ee per £9 Mrs. es- 
to milk ‘and: drive milk wagon. Address box Jone 8, ' Tobace oville, N. C. : ter Deal, China Grove, 1 N. ah 
ee SS For pure-bred Berkshire Pigs, the big | Purpleneck Guineas, Runner 1 Ducks — 15 
Wanted—Young men to sell our new par- | bone, short head type; pure-bred "dhropahire gs, a b ges — laying pullets, bik 
cel post maps. Everybody wants them. $8 | lambs, all at farmers’ prices, address Oak and $1. -egg Cyphers incubator, $15. 
per day easily made by hustlers. Write | Ridge Farm, Chapel Hill, N. C. OQakshore Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 
Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. Eggs—From Single Comb White, Brown 
~“Wanted—Women and girls to make men’s POULTRY AND EGGS. and Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Partridge Wy- 
. underwear. Work light and clean. Good nemrsrneemnrmrmrwnwwwnrm"_ | andottes, and Buff Orpingtons. 15 for $1. 
wages paid while learning. Work done in’ ANDALUSIANS., Carolina Poultry Farm, Reidsville, N. C. 
nein —— A. W. Chapin, Supt., Fine Prize-winning Blue Andalusians, the ; Big Money Makers—White Indian Runner 
Eerste ai leks a el i F _. | greatest layers. Eggs cheap. See ad on ucks. Eggs for hatching. Barred and 
Agents Wanted For The Progressive | poultry page. Write Leslie Bolick, Conover, | White Rocks. Write quick for prices and 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for | North Carolina. winnings. C. C. Shelley, Decherd, Tenn. 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and RAM ~prize-Winning White Wyandottes — Es 
anes Walt the Worle te Waatee Up” | _-_ "NDEAN GAMMS. __. | cwishel strain), $1.75 and $1.26 per 15, Fish. 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive Cornish Indian Games — Eggs, chickens. | ©} White Runner duck eggs, $1.75 per 12. 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. Mrs. W. T. Barnes, Blackstone, Va. Delivered. B. F. Crutchfield & Son, Thom- 
Probationers Wanted — Applicants must LEGHORNS. asville, N. C. 





If It’s Winter Layers You Want—Do your 
y Ward’s Single Comb 


























Runners?—I have them from pure Whites 
and Fawn and Whites. 





























Do You Want Eggs from Prize-Winning 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


200-Egg Strain White 
at sacrifice prices. Won at Ashboro, first 
cock, pullet, pen; second cockerel and hen. 
Eggs, $1.50 to $5 sitting, 15. Silver Laced 
Wyandottes and Barred Rocks, $1.50. In- 
dian Runner duck eggs, $1.50. Mapleton 
Farms, J. A. Groome, Proprietor, Greens- 
voro, N. C. 


The famous Cook and Kellerstrass White 
and Black Orpingtons; Noftzger Partridge 
Rocks; Cornish Games. Eggs, $2, $3 and $5 
per 15. Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 
Eggs, $1, $2 and $3 per 12. All yards head- 
ed by prize-winning males, at Charleston, 
Columbia and other shows. Free mating 
list tells how to feed chicks, ducklings, and 
laying hens. Beverlea Plantation, Darling- 
ton, S. C. 


Leghorn Cockerels, 








DUCKS, 


Indian Runner Ducks—75 cents each. 
L. Stine, Hilderbran, N. C. 


For Sale—Fawn and White Indian Runner 
ducks and drakes, $1 each. Great egg-pro- 
ducing strain. Ed Starnes, Granite Falls, 
North Carolina, 





G. 








Jefferson White Runner Ducks—Greatest 
winners in the South. First prize winners, 
Madison Square Garden, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Savannah, and Atlanta. Descriptive price 
list free. Stock and Eggs. Jefferson Farm, 
Albany, Georgia. 


~ Buff Orpington Ducks—Greatest layers of 
large white egg Best table fowl yet pro- 
duced. Easily raised; quick to mature. 
My stock is the best. . Eggs, $2 per 12. Six 
ducks, one drake for sale. W. W. Fergu- 
son, Yorkville, S. C. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


Indian Runner Ducks—White 
chickens, $1 each. Eggs, 20, $1. 
igan, Hohenwald, Tenn. 











Leghorn 
Mrs. Flan- 











This Year's Breeders — Early hatched 
cockerels. Reds, Leghorns. ‘‘The Barony,” 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 

Prize-winning Rose Comb Reds, Indian 
Runner ducks. Mating list free. Powells 
Valley Farm, Jonesville, Va. 

Black Minorcas, White Orpingtons—Win- 


ners wherever shown. Mating List free. 
Lowe's Poultry: Farm, Burlington, N. C. 


White Orpingtons, White Rocks, Silver 
Spangled Hamburgs, Fawn Runner ducks. 
Eggs from either, $1 per 15. Young stock 
reasonable. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pingtons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 











ory, N.. C. 

- Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs— 
From choice matings, $3.50, 12. Choice 
Single Comb Brown Leghorn. cockerels, $2 
each. Eggs, $3, 50. Byrd Brothers, Salis- 
bury, N.C. 

First Cockerel at Statesville — Hottest 


competition in State. White Orpingtons and 
White Runners. Eggs, $2.50 per sitting. 
Express prepaid on two sittings. We. 
Hunter, Norwood, N. C. 


~~ White, Partridge, and Columbian Wyan- 
dottés; White and Black Orpington, White 
and Brown Leghorn, Partridge Rock, and 
Rose Comb R. I. Reds. Eggs for sale. $1 to 
$2. Murray Stock and Poultry Farm, Ca- 
tawba, N. C, 


Baby Chicks—Good, strong ones; much 
care to have them so. Single Comb White 
Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, 10c each. 
Indian Runner ducklings, 20 cents each. 
Eggs for hatching, 7 cents each. Mrs. B. B. 
Robinson, Fanktown, Va. 

Pure-Bred Poultry — White Wyandottes, 
Barred Rocks (Thompson strain), Leghorns 
(200-egg strain), Orpingtons and Black Mi- 





















































78 3 a - . ne Large, snow-white reas; Mammoth Pekin ducks, Indian Run- 
§ erinte 2 o White Leghorns. Can’t be beat as layers. Pee he > 2 » 
Heonicat, Sontureke ae wrcieen sol York. Have never been beat in the show-room. | €&88._ Pri a that please. G. A. DeKay, | ner ducks. Stock and eggs for sale. Groome 
. < as , —< Eggs, $1.50, $2, $3 sitting. Choice lot hens | Camden, S. ¢ & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 
oung Man—Would you accept an wear a for sale. Ward Bros’, Leghorn Farms, |” Stop here if you want highest class Whit . - i 
fine tailor-made suit just for showing it to | Greensboro, N. C. ; Fee 2S aM mucey © ‘ Will Sell Some Nice Trios or Breeding 
u ‘ 5 Orpington. eggs for least money. Stock rais Pens of White or Barred Rocks, Black Lang- 
your friends? Or a Slip-on raincoat free? 1 f $30 sitti f f Kell S 
a iJ \ a. . a e¢ rom $30 s ngs of eggs, from eller- | shans, Black Minorcas, Anconas, Rose Comb 
paar you use $5 a day for a little spore ORPINGTONS. —__—__. | strass and Cook. $1 sitting. F. A. Sullivan, | Brown Leghorns, Silver Laced or Columbian 
time? Perhaps we can offer you a steady | Jor Sale—Pen prize-winning Black Or- | Ware Shoals, S. C. Wyandottes. Eggs for hatching from 30 
job. Write at once and get beautiful sam- | pingtons, at utility prices. Crouse Poultry | — . tagcat Heecd Catal f Cl 
ples, styles and this wonderful offer. Ban- |} Varas, Grouse, N. C. . Send Your Orders in at Once—For Ringlet Shenk, = ies “ve vatalog tree. TERS 
ner Tailoring Company, Dept. 321, Chicago. z bi nee : Barred Plymouth Rock eggs. For sitting of fot ote weal lel : 
~ Buft | Orpingtons-— —Won at Asheville, Ra- {| 15, $1. Prize-winning strain and good lay- White Rocks, White Leghorns—Winners 
LIVESTOCK. leigh, Columbia, Charlotte. Stock and eggs| ers. Oakland Dairy Farm, *G. W. Wade, | at Greensboro, Asheboro, Charlotte. Won 10 
> ‘ital te tata “‘BERKSHIRES. ~ve~ | for sale. Write me, Bloom Kendall, Shelby, | Proprietor, Courtland, Va. ribbons at Asheboro, also silver medal for 
* pecs emit ask 
RA Carolina, Eggs for Hatching—Single Comb Brown West male in show. Stock for sale. Eggs 
“Berkshire Pigs—Registered stock. James | ———————— ROCKS. Leghorns, $1 per 15; Single Comb Rhode | from best matings, $1.50 to $2.50 for 15. 
N. Smith, | _Taylorsville, | p. ae A my b Island Reds, and Light Brahmas, $1 per 12. White us your wants, Randolph Poultry 
‘Berkshires—The best of breeding.  Ship- Barred Rocks—Stock and eggs cheap. C. | Naragansett turkeys, $3 per 12.. Echo Hill | Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- | T- Hamm, Tobaccoville, N.C. Poultry Yards, C. W. Grissom, Manager, Prize-winning White Indian Runner ducks 
lottesville, Va. EGGS, Kittrell, N. ¢ Cc. eggs, 11 for $3; 22 for $5. Utility Bronze 
Male Berkshire Pigs for Sale—Six weeks | Indian Runner Duck ‘Bess—12, Te. 1. Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs—$2 per | (urkey eggs, 11 for $8; 33 for $§. Five Tou- 
old. $5 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. T. Edwards Aulander, N. sitting. White Embden Geese, $1.50 per sit- louse goose eggs for $1.25. Single Comb 
G. Pool, Virgilina, Va E - ting. Indian Runner duck eggs, $1 per sit- White Orpington eggs, $1 for 11, and up; $10 
: Buft ~ Orpington ‘anand We for 16. 3 SE. Lee ~ sones 5 nigel ¢ for pen. Fawn and White Indian Runner 
Hastatercd Gsricahire E f ing, Guinea eggs, $1.50 per sitting. All 
aaa — — sires — Bixe hanged | f for He rman, Louisburg, N. C. pure-bred stock, Mrs. Minta Waughtel, Seeks cane y= for . ne 5S or owe for 
J ae ee le rans oe a ‘ 2Th. we . ». . 
Hamme, Route 8, Oxford, N. C. , Brown Leghorns—Stock and eggs for sale. |] Homeland, Ga. ase ee eee 
———— B. J. Temple, Hickory, N.C.  Bgges—Balance of season, fror priz 
Re istered ~ Berkshir papas ‘Sel = , L A £e nee oOo BE @son, rom ~ my prize E D. AND PLANT 
mer very fine, = ' 10) De aa ges for Hatching—Half price hereafter. | Winners, $1 per sitting. Crystal White Or- SEEDS NTS. 
R. Alexander, Charlotte, N. * “88: | woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. ee ae Gene. Watts ‘Scale moe BEANS 
> ina able se! Aes! ee ee _ —— -_——- eed ite an Fawn, Thite Indian unner te 8 
Berkshire Pigs—Will "lachame for peas, Fifteen Buff Leghorn 5 eeee— $1. ~ W. Er- ducks. Norwood Poultry Farm, Norwood, Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans. $1.68 por 
gar or Triumph or Cleveland cotton | Motte White, Route 2, Suffolk, Va North Carolina. bushel. J. T Gooding ‘Merritt wie 3 
see Alex, D, Hudsori, Newberry, S. C. Single Comb Reds—Smith strain. Eggs, ——— . - _—— 
nn 7 ad ~~ Bggs—White Orpingtons, White Leghorns, Tor Sale—Ne . > 2 
Registered Berkshires—We are offe ‘ring a | $2 for 15. Mrs, Beulah Smith, Ackerman, | Runner ducks. Utility grade, $5 per 100. as tebe origi Bis volvge beeen 8 = 
most excellent lot of pigs that are well Mississippi. Write for prices Buff and Black Orpingtons. a a ee We, Th See 
_ that > we : ri : Pe c stons, | Reddick, Fla. 
grown and vigorous; fine individuals that Crystal | White | Orpingtons—Stock and» eges White Wyandottes, White Runners by sit- = ——= 
will compare with the best. Windy Heights ight F Falkland, | ting or by 50. Stock for sale. Write for I Have 150 Bushels of Mammoth Yellow 
. 3 for sale. Treat-You-Right arm, alklan 4 - 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. North Carolina. bargain list No. 92. Woman's College, Me- | 80Y be ans for sale. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, 
~~ -—s#DUROC-JERSEYS, Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock Bgee— | ~o.2™ Miss. oe 
“a = nglet rrec ymouth oc — - — _- ———_— c op 2 : Sn 
“For Sale—Thirteen pure-bred Duroc-Jerse sy | 15, $1.25; 30, $2.25. Uraha Poultry farm, 15 Eggs, $1—Pure strain Barred Plymouth one * Re ene’ a oe a 
pigs, April delivery $5 each, J. W. Hard Rich Square, N. C. Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, Black Minorcas, | Deans Tor sale, In quantities of tive Susnes 
Jeffress, Va : ardy, | ——— ———--—_— “Toehom | 2nd. Fawn and White Runner Ducks. 12 | oF more. Carter & Lucas, Wilmington, N. C. 
“oe ees eae perl es re na white , Runner an ‘season, Pg igi — en ae ae ee pare. Ba oie Fe Velvet eee ee ——— ge home- 
as ’ - 4 ° . . 5 at u rping- rown seed at farmers rices, 2.50 the 
=: aeoaerese prices. C. G. Oakes, Assump- | Stewart, Decatur, Ga _____s=«sd|:«z tons. Satisfaction guaranteed. Jasper Fletch- osteat f.o.b. Lowell, Fla. " Raysor Farms, 
on, nois ER , 7 er, McCall, 8. C. rell, Fla. ? 
at cin : ges for Hatching—Crystal White Orping- er, a  & z oo ‘ _ Lowell, Fla. 
ig oe Jerseys—Pure-bred, registered pigs | ton. *Wintamston, N. A 15 eggs. Theo. Rob- Buff Orpington 1 Ducks—World’s greatest | A few hundred bushels nice recleaned Soy 
and wee gilts at bargain. Woman’s Col- | *'8°on, layers; the coming fowl. Eggs, $2.50 per}! beans for sale, $1.65 per bushel, f.o.b. Wash- 
lege, Meridian, Miss. Cornish Game and Rose Comb White Ban- | sitting. Also Indian Runners, Light Brah- | ington, N. C. McClaud & Jennette, Swan 
MULEFOOT. ————_ | tam eggs for sale. J. R. & C. D. Puckett, | mas, Buff Plymouth Rocks, and Rhode | Quarter, N. C. 
—_ ——_ Be eS Charlotte, N. C., Route 29. Island Reds. Eggs, $1.50. Our birds were <I BOS 7am 
Wiltlenotor Tree 3 _ Foot ege—Diniap, “Eges—Buft Orpingtons “Cornish Games, winners at cight shows, including five State Tes ed ee oe ‘<o 
> — > 3 . . ; 919 r . The ing / - a 
—_— ~ _._.._ | Campines, Runner “ducks. Send for catalog. — Va 1912. Thomas & Channings, Round | 9) application. W. S. Dudley, Wysocking, 
POLAND CHINAS. A, Perkins, South Hill, Va : : —______——— | North Carolina. 
Large s strain Poland Chinas—S. R. Gri % ing’ a $25 Eggs—15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $5. 
ss. 4 White Orpington E ges—From a 50 | ‘pe on, 2 : . ° ’ ’ iu Eight Hundred _ Bushels Mammoth Yellow 
= y ‘ ae is < + . c . ae c eas, 7 j , J > 
— Heistcred ~Paland hina Hogs—M. c Strickland, Katesville, i ee an Single Comb. Breperty wasted. Saher Washington, N. C. Jno. L. Mann, Lake 
7 Monticello, Ga. White Indian Runner Duck Eggs for Sale. | chicks, 15 cents each. We ship only selectea“| — ee ee SS 
VICTORIAS. ws The best strain that could be obtained. $2.50 | eggs, and guarantee safe arrival, as we ship Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Recleaned, 
Registered Victovia Pica AE | per 15. If not half hatch, will be replaced | all eggs and chicks in H. & D. boxes. Sea- | new seed, select, cowpeas. Any quantity. 
delae tae a Pigs. Miranda Farm, | at half price. W. L, Jamison, Mooresville, | grove Stock and Poultry Farm, Seagrove, | Buy now and save high prices, Burrus & 
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[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 





SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








RRR rn 
BEANS. 
~ Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans a ti per 
bushel. BE. Adams, Lake Landing, N. C 
Velvet Beans 1s for Sale—Sample and price 
on request. F. C. Hester, Lady Lake, Fla. 
Velvet | Beans From Grower to Grower— 




















North-grown Florida beans are the best. Our 
supply is limited. $2.30 per bushel f.o.b. 
Quincey, Fla. Owl Commercial Co., Quincy, 
Florida. 
BERMUDA. | 
~ Bermuda ~Grass—Ten thousan i roots, s, $1. 
Free booklet. Carolina Farms, rangeburg, 
South Carolina. 
~~ Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full, one 
dollar f.o.b. station. Lawrence 8S. Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
CABBAGE, 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Parsley, 


and Strawberry plants; Asparagus and Rhu- 
barb roots; Horseradish sets. Ask for price 
list. Geo. _M. Todd, Greensboro, LN. Cc. 
Cabbage _ Plants—Frost- -proof. At greatly 
reduced prices. All varieties. ‘‘Wakefields’’ 
a specialty. You can't afford to sow seed. 
Large stocky plants, weather hardened, 60c 
per thousand; three thousand or more, 50c. 
“Edgeworth Farm,” Marshville, N. C., R. 2 


CLOVER. 
~“Wanted—100 bushels, well 
bur clover seed, Southern 





“ele ane d, sound 
grown. "Ww. 
Mayfield, Ga. 











Stevens, Willow-Dale Farm, 

CORN. 
“Batts Prolific Seed Corn for Sale—Per 
bushel, $2. James Scroggs, Brasstown, N. C. 





““Cockes’ Prolific Seed Corn—Has been se- 
lected for five years. $2.50 bushel. Clar- 
ence Choate, Pineville, N. C. 


Cocke’s Prolific Seed Corn—Carefully se- 
lected and shelled by hand, $2 2 bushel. 
N. H. Ferguson, Randleman, N. 


Thousand-Dollar, 
County seed corn, 
special prices. 
Ferry, Va. 


~ Biggs 7-Ear, Cockes, and Marlboro Prolific 
seed corn, $2 @ bushel. The greatest corn 
for the South. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 


Biggs’ Seven-Ear Corn—For 18 years I 
have been growing this highly prolific corn. 
I made one year 35 barrels to the acre. I 
plant in good land, heavily manured, in dou- 
ble rows, 2% and 5 feet apart. I plant one 
grain at a place, 8 to 15 inches apart, ac- 
cording. to land. Plant when:-land is warm 
and ready. This corn was awarded a silver 
medal at the St. Louis Exposition. Price: 
$3 for one bushel; $5 for two -bushels; $1 for 
one peck. No order taken for less than one 
peck. Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, N. C. 


COTTON. 


Lewis and Columbia Long Staple Cotton 
sed. O. B. Robinson, Gastonia, N. C. 








Prize-W lacing ; Boone 
bushel, 2. Large lots, 
Giles Sydnor Terry, News 




















Sweet Potato Plants ‘‘Famous’ Nancy 
Hall and “Proiific’’ Porto Rico, $1.50 per 
thousand. June and July delivery, $1.25. 
Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 

Potato | Plants — $1. 50 1,000. Porto Rico 
Yam, best earliest Known, Nancy Hall and 
Improved Providence. Velvet beans, $2.25 
bushel. J. E. Futch Gainesville, Fla. 


We pre epay express on sweet potato ~ slips 
and guarantee safe delivery. Ask for Pro- 


gressive Farmer special offer. Postal will 
bring it. Address U. S. Camphor Co., Earle- 
Fla. 


ton, 


Early ; Triumph § Sweet | Potatoe s—60 . days; 


800 bushels per acre, 1912. Plants, $1.40 
per thousand; five thousand and up, $1.25. 
Nancy Hall, same price. L. T, Rhodes, Bay 


Minette, Ala. 


Potato Plants—Let me book your orders. 
Catawba Yams, Queens, Nancys, Pumpkin 
Yams, $1.50 to $1.75 thousand, Special price 
on large lots. Cash with order. BBs 
Yoder, Hickory, N. C. 


Fifteen Million Sweet 
April, May and June delivery. Leading va- 
rieties. $1.50 per thousand. Full count and 
safe arrival guaranteed. My book on Grow- 
ing Sweet Potatoes, free. C. W. Waughtel, 
Homeland, Ga. 











Potato Silps—For 





“Macklin’'s Sweet Potato Plants—No wait- 


ing. Immediate shipment or money re- 
turned. “Nancy Hall,” ‘Norton Yam,” 
“Providence,” and “Sugar am,’’ $1.75 per 
1,000. Plant catalog free. Wm. Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 





Southern Queen Sweet Potato Slips—For 
prompt delivery. This variety wonderfu 


productive, delicious flavor, and _ perf 
Keeper. $1.75 per thousand; $1.50 in quan- 
tities of ten thousand. Geo. C. Leach, 


Aberdeen, N. 


Sweet Potato Plants—From the Catawba 
Yam, the best all-round potato, rich and 
juicy, heavy yielder, good keeper. $1.60 per 
thousand, or two for $3. Order now to in- 
sure prompt delivery, in season. J. Frank 
Warlick, Kiincolnton, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Genuine Pumpkin 
Yam. Prices, $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, at 
$1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants; varieties, 
Earliana, Livingston Globe, and Truckers’ 
Favorite. Prices, 500 for $1; 1,000 for $1.75. 
Ready from April 1st till July. 1st. P. D. 
Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Queens, Yams, and Nancy 
Hall, $2. per thousand. Sparks’ Earliana and 
Woods’ Early Beauty tomato plants, $2 per 
thousand. April, May, and June delivery. 
All plants grown on new soil, free from 
disease. Satisfaction guaranteed. Turffiin 
Farms, Salisbury, N. 


Improved White Peachblow Late 
Potatoes—The only white potato worth 
planting in the South. On well prepared 
ground, has made 200 bushels to the acre, 
planted about July first; and a good keeper. 
Should be ordered before June first and 
spread out ona dry Cool floor so the sprouts 
will not get so long, at 90c per bushel f.o.b. 
Claremont, Va. J. M.’ Hughes, Claremont, 
Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


Ornamental Plants, Shrubs and Trees— 
Ask for catalog. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 























Seed 











Wanted—Pure Broadwell short staple cot- 
ton seed. D. C. Mumm, Lamar, 8S. C. 


Lewis Long Staple Cottonseed—One dollar 


per bushel. M. Farris, R. F. D. 16, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 








PEAS. 


For Sale—Three thousand bushels. cow- 
peas. W. L. Hall & Co., Greenville, N. C. 

A Lot of Good, Sound Speckled Peas for 
sale at $2. Ben R. Tanner, Sandersville, Ga. 

~.Peas for Sale—W hippoorwill, 2; 
$1.90; f.o.b. our shipping point, in new bags. 
Isenhower & Co., Conover, N. C. 


“Seed Peas—300 bushels mixed 











mixed, 





cowpeas, 
good stock at $1.80 per bushel. Order 
promptly, Hall & Pearsall, Inc., Wilming- 
ton, n. Cc 





50 to 75 Bushels of Unknown and nd mixed 
field peas, $2 per bushel, f.o.b. Wallace. 
Subject to being unsold. The Halt Mercan- 
tile Co., Wallace, N. . 


For Sale—500 bushels of mixed field peas, 
at $2 per bushel, f.o.b. cars Wilmington. 
Samuel Bear, Sr., & Sons, 31) North Front 
Street, Wilmington, N. C. 


For Sale—1,500 bushels good, sound, field 
peas, in strong bags. Will accept orders for 














any quantity and can make prompt ship- 
ment. Send us your orders at once, at $2 
per bushel, cash, f.o.b. Wilmington, for 
small lots. Write us for special price on 
large quantities. Pearsall & Co. 
POTATOES, 

Eastern Yam Sweet Potatoes—$2 per 

crate. H. L. Arndt, Claremont, N. C. 





Nancy Hall, Providence, and Yellow Yam 
potato draws, $1.50 per thousand. Farm- 
ers’ Plant Co., Enterprise, S. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Leading 
$1.50 per thousand. Send for 
methods. C. W. Waughtel, 


Sweet Potato Slips for Sale—Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Red Providence, and Triumph, 
$1.50 per thousand. N. Price, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


I Raise My Own Seed—Porto Rico, Nancy 
Hall, Yellow Provident potato plants. $1.75 
thousand. Special express rates. Jack Green, 
Live Oak, Fla. 





varieties, 
free culture 
Homeland, Ga. 











Sweet Potato Plants for sale at $1.25 per 
thousand. Special prices to dealers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. C. Taylor, Maiden, 
North Carolina. 


Potato Plants—“Nancy - Hall” and others, 
including “Catawba Yam,’’ $1.60 per thou- 
sand, after May 15th. Miss Bessie Ram- 
sey, Lincolnton, Mw. ..¢, 

We “Offer 50 Bags Bliss | Triumph and 50 
bags Irish Cobbler potatoes, 150-pound bags, 
Price, $2.50 per bag, f.o.b Hickory. Hickory 
Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 

‘Eastern Yam Potato ~ Plants—$1.50 per 
thousand; last of April delivery. Sample of 
potato on request. Special prices to dealers. 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 





~ Sweet Potato Plants—White and Yellow 
$1.50 per thousand; $1.25 in lots of 
Send your orders now. Murray’s 


Poultry Farm, Catawba, N. C. 








Seeds for Sale—Whippoorwill peas, soja 
beans, Boone County ge also milk cows. 
R. B. Oliver, Crewe, — Va 


Seapine’ Menndilh. Santas 46,06 taaael 
Chufas, $1 peck, or $3.50 bushel. Order now. 
Seed scarce. J. F. Barwick, Ayden, N. C. 


Nancy Hall and six other varieties potato 
plants, $1.50 per thousand. Tomato, pepper, 
cabbage and celery plants. Oaklin' Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Beggarweed Seed and Velvet Beans—Re- 
cleaned and graded; recleaned stock in8ures 
higher germination. Beans, $2.50 bushel; 











Beggarweed, 35 cents pound, f.o.b. Sydney 
V. Coxetter, Grower, Lloyd, Fla. 
Macklin’s Plants—No waiting. Immediate 


shipment, or money returned, Livingston's 
“Beauty” tomato, and “New York Improv- 
ed” eggplant, $1.75 per 1,000. ‘‘Ruby King” 
pepper, $2.50. Sweet potato plants, seed ad, 
these columns, Catatog free. Wm. Mack- 
lin, Dinsmore, Fila. . 


We Are Headquarters for Superior Seeds— 
Tested and true. Seed potatoes; farm, gar- 
den and fléwer seeds of the highest quality 
and germination. Also poultry foods and 
supplies. Write for our free Catalog A. and 
prices. Diggs & Beadles (3 stores), The 
Seed Merchants, Richmond, Va. 











$1.50 -s for 1,000 thoroughbred sweet 
potato plants, full grown and -seasoned, by 
express. Plants ready April 25th. Your 
choice of Norton’ Yam, Yellow Perbatus, 


Triumph, and Prolific Yam. The Vineless is 
$1.75, and Nancy Hall and Peachblow are 
$2, after June 5th. Tomato plants by mail, 
100 for 50c. Write for price list. Wake- 
field Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PPD ADALIAYS 





PRPIPIISIIYIIY YI 

Business Education—Small cost. Civil ser- 
vice, bookkeeping, shorthand, touch type- 
writing, telegraphy, penmanship, drawing, 
etc. We please you. Write us.« Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciatists in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LLLP Prrnwmm>», 








my vv 
If You W ant L ight in Your Country Toane, 
get the best. I have it. J. H. Patteson, 
Ashland, Va. 
Pigs—From registered Duroc breeders, at 
a bargain. Also Indian Runner duck eggs 
cheap. Ww. G. Honeycutt, Gold HM, N. C. 


“Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bidg., Wash- 
ington, D. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, ‘pecan un trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 
Big Profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. a 

~ For 5.50—An Elgin 7 jewel watch, 16 
size, nickel, open face, screw back and bizel, 
with a gold plated chain. Postpaid anywhere. 
G. B. Caldwell, Monroe, N. C. 


LLP LISI 




















Will sell a 50-egg Cycle Hatcher and a 


large size brooder for nine dollars, or ex- 
change for Buff Orpington pullets. Write 
| what you have, E. L. Lynch, Snow Hill, 


North Carolina. 


~ Complete Wood- Working Plant for 
Town of 1,000, main line of S. 





Sale— 
A. L. Railway. 





Plenty of timber. Plant making money. 
Good reason for selling. Owner, P. O. Box 
306, Monroe, N. C. 

Montrose Stock Farm—Clydesdale horses. 
Berkshire hogs of the long-bodied, short- 
legged, heavy-boned kind. White Wyan- 
dottes, Eggs, $2.50 for 15. Write your 
wants. E. M. Timberlake, Orange, Va. 








Am Closing Out Fine Lot Cabbage Plants 
at 50c per thousand. Four varieties. Book- 
ing orders for Nancy Hall, Vineless Catawba 
Yam potato plants, at $1.50 per thousand. 
A few nice Berkshire pigs. Oaklin Farm, 
Salisbury, N. C. 





Rarest of bargains in guaranteed solid 
gold watches, chains, lockets, bracelets, 
rings, and less expensive jewelry. Send or- 
der. Box 13, Robersonville, N. 





Dinner Sets—Direct from factory to you. 
Prices low, goods attractive. 53 pieces 
with monogram on each, only $5.75. All 
goods guaranteed as represented. 
send you descriptions. 
Box 474, Raleigh, N. 


Ww anted—To hear immediately from par- 
ties who have the pure, double-jointed, short 
staple, Broadwell cotton seed to sell, with 
best prices. Also wish to buy one snow 
white, young French, silk, male poodle dog. 
Address, D. C. Munn, Lamar, S. C., R. F. D. 
1, Box 96. \ 


For Sale—One fine Jersey cow, four years 
old. Will be fresh first of May. Also one 
fine Holstein and Jersey calf, three months 
old. Have one fine African gander, will ex- 
change for Golden Seabright Bantams, or 
Silver Spangled Hamburg. E. D. Williams, 
East Wilmington, N. C., P. O. Box 435. 


Agents—$173 in two weeks, made by Mr. 
Williams, Illinois, selling the Automatic 
Jack, Combination 12 tools in one. , Used by 
auto Owners, teamsters, liveries, factories, 
mills, miners, farmers, ete. Easy sale, big 
profit. Exclusive county rights if you write 
quick. Automatic Jack Company, Box O., 
Bloomfield, Indiana, 


Seven varieties, hand-picked and reclean- 
ed, sound, 98 per cent germinating, well 
sacked peas, $2, up. Registered Essex sows 
and gilts in farrow; service boars, and pigs. 
Poland China gilts in farrow. Durocs. Reg- 
istered - Jersey bull calf. Angora goats. 
Bronze turkeys. Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N.C. 


40 per cent to 75 per cent Saved on Tires. 
Printed guarantee for 2,500 miles with every 
tire. Generally run 3,000 to 6,000 miles. 
Every tire re-made by hand, free from im- 
perfections and blemishes of all kinds. Our 
prices, 28x38, $6.87 30x3, $7.35; 30x3%, 
$10.46; 32x3%, $10.96; 34x4, $14.90. All sizes. 
All makes. Write for free catalog and price 
list. Peerless Tire Co., 1588 (B) Broadway, 
New York. 


Carolina Novelty Co., 
Cc. 























OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buy ne. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
goger uvless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his h tyand busi ibility. 











| including 


Let us} 





(21) 583 

Virginia Farms—We have a large number 
of nice farms for sale, especially adapted to 
grain, grass, clover, cotton, tobacco, ete., 
several large river plantations, 
well suited for stock raising; also some good 
timber tracts. Splendid grade of land at 
$12 to $15 per acre. Write for descriptive 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hester & Co., Chase City, 
Virginia, 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—In 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, 
fruit. Elevated country. 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance, For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper, 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY, 
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Greatest Poland China Pigs—Beauties, 
Beavers, Apex, N. C 
Good Registered Duroc 
Johnson, » Chapel Hill, N. C 
Fawn and White 
Brentwood Farm, 


“Male O. I. C. 


Wayne County, 
farming, 
vegetables and 
Good water. $6 





PALRASLS 


G. 





Shoats—George 


“Runners—$9 per dozen. 
Claremont, 


Va. 








Pigs for Sale—Fancy breed- 
ing. Cc. A. Elliott, Charlotte, N. C. 
Setter Pups—$5, $8 pair. Good stock. 


Crescent Hill Farm, Jackson Springs, N. C. 


Scotch Collie Pups—Pairs, 
natural heel drivers. N. R. 
burg, Va. 


Light Brahmas, “White Orpingtons, Buck- 


not akin. From 
Patrick, Rust- 








eyes. Eggs, $1. Minnie Patterson, China 
xrove, N. C. 
Must Sell 100 White Orpington hens, pul- 


lets and cockerels, regardless of price. Snow- 
flake Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 








Light Fawn and White Indian Runner 
Ducks—15 eggs, $1; 30, $1.80; 45 or more, 
5c each. W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. 

For Sale—-Nine Indian Runner ducks and 
three drakes, one year old, $15 gets the 
bunch. A esa I. B. Andrews, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 





Registered Berkshire Pigs—-Ready to ship. 
From prize-winning stock. Big bone, short 
nose type. Write for prices. W. H. Hudson, 
Timmonsville, S. . 


Martin Hosiery “hie, Raleigh, N. C., 
wants toppers and knitters, steady work 
and good wages. Skilled employes make 
from $1.50 to $2 per day. ° 


Bloodhound Pups for Sale—To close busi- 
ness. Each, $3 to $5; per pair, $5 to $7, 
according to age and size. Guaranteed to 
be good big, strong pups. W. M. Whitman, 
Herndon, Va. 


~ For Sale — One new Meadors corn mill 
and feed crusher combined; one Lumus cot- 
ton press complete. One new Oliver sulky 
turn-plow; one new —* cultivator. E. C. 
Herring, Garland, N. C. 


Farm Hands Wanted—I want six good 
farm hands where I raise corn, wheat, oats, 





























and hay. Will furnish house, garden, wood, 
free, and pay $25 per month, solid time. 
N. Green Williams, Williams, N.C, 

For Sale—125 pure- -bred laying hens, 


Young chicks, partridge size up. Also males, 
White, Black, Buff Orpingtons, and Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Red varieties. High 
quality ~~ low prices. , J. C Hedrick, Stony 
Point, N. 














Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
Lots, Farms—E. R. MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. C. 





a irginia Farms—$1, 000, v up. 
property. Catalog free. 
Agency, Scottsville, Va. 


131 Acres—Good grain, cotton, stock farm. 
Near town. Improved road. vem to 
quick buyer. F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va 


~~ 2,000- Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Wanted: Southern Farms—I am in touch 
with thousands of buyers. If you have a 
farm for sale in the South, no matter how 
large, write me quick. W. M. Berryhill, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


For: Sale—50 acres; 21 cleared, 
timber, estimated 75,000 lumber. 
house, barn, water. 2% miles from 
land, on good pike; % mile to school. 
Write J. A. Schulgin. R. 5, Cleveland, 


~ Get my List of Great ‘Bargains. in Southern 
Farms—Thousands of acres of fine timber 
lands for sale. Farms all sizes in all parts 
of the South. Write me today. I have the 
farm you want. W. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Farms Wanted—We have direct 
Don’t pay commissions. 
property, naming lowest price. We help 
buyers locate desirable property free. 
American Investment Association, 91 Palace 
Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


For Sale—838 acres, one farm, on railroad, 
two public roads, 4 miles from city of 6,000. 
216 acres, 1% miles of city, 6,000; best road 
in county; 1 ten-room and 4 tenant dwell- 
ings; big barn, silos, water tank; an ideal 
home and farm. G,. B. Caldwell, Monroe, 
North Carolina, 


Real Bargain in “in High- Class River Planta- 
tion—Bordering on railway and public road. 


. James Rive: r 
Scottsville Land 














29 in pine 
Cleve- 
Terms, 
Tenn, 











buyers. 
Write describing 





Land runs in one mile of good market town, 
wietaghigh school, bank, warehouses, church- 
es, etce., best of shipping facilities. 1178 
acres. Only $30,000. Reasonable terms, In- 
cluding full line of stock, machinery, etc., 
valued at $6,000. The timber estimated at 
500,000 feet, worth $7,500 on stump. 700 


acres cleared and in high state of fertility, 
200 acres of which is very rich bottom land 
in best condition. Whole tract lies nicely 
and is nicely ‘watered. An A-No. 1 stock, 
corn, hay, tobacco and grain plantation. 
And @ real money maker. Very large hand- 
some modern residence, beautifully situated, 
with all necessary outhouses. Very large 
orchard of all kinds of fruit. Large stock 
barn, stables, hay barns, corn houses, gran- 
ery, mill with steam engine, many tobacco 
barns. Cottage for overseer, cabins for 
labor, ete. Two complete tenant settlements, 
some 50 buildings in all. Send for illustrat- 
ed leaflet and complete description of this 
and other highly improved plantations and 
farms. Write or call on, H. Fredericksen 
Co., Blackstone, Va. 





| ing sweet potato county 


Six-room | 





SWEET POTATO SLIPS. 


I will bed 1,000 bushels of the famous 
Barringer’s Pride Yams. This strain of po- 
tatoes has been propagated from the plant- 
ing together of several of the best varieties 
and is one of the finest eating, producing 
and keeping potatoes grown. 

Does well from either early or late plant- 
ing. My entire crop was grown last year 
from plants set between the 12th and 17th 
of July. 

$1. ed per thousand. 
at onc 

J. B. BARRINGER, | 


Send in your orders 
NEWTON, N. C. 


March 14, 1913. 

I take pleasure in recommending the John 
B. Barringer Pride potato. I have found 
them the best eating potato grown in Ca- 
tawba County, which is famed as the lead- 
of the State. 
Respectfully, Fr. M. WILLIAMS, 

Editor Newton Enterprise. 


Newton, M.. Cu 
March 14, 1913. 
B. Barringer has 


Piedmont Hotel, 


I can say that Mr. J. 


sold me potatoes for years, and my diners 

all ask me where I get them, as they are so 

fine. They will always be in my house. 
Hastily, MISS ALICE SUMMERS, 


Proprietor. 


$5 00aDAY—Easy 


(Many make double) sy 
time or all time, as agent for 
our perfect fitting, stylish mad 
to-measure clothes. No mora 
or experience needed. We 
furnish fine samples and outfit 
Free and explain everything. 
You can’t fail. Our samples, , 
oes up-to-date styles and tow | 
prices will surprise everybody 


Orders come easy. Every man 
Het customer now gg ter season. 

igh-class, di: ert ied, permanent 
a age eo eee 
We take 

























guarantee fi ati: i 
quick for eg outfit, oe we fill 
your territory, and let us make you 
a beautiful suit at a special inside 
wholesale price as a sample. If 
YOU don’t want this Crist offer, 
please show it to some ht man 
ywne would appreciate it, for it's a 

| marvelous opportunity. Write now, 

Address 


BANNER Tanga ¢o-, 
wert: 249 


REDUCES HIGH COST OF LIVING. [t is the 
cheapest and best food, 100 waysof us- 
tos & it at every meal every day 100 
ne wage Ban 75 direct treme pews SS 
» clean, ole s. Send c 
ee anty Gennes “Am few Orieans La, 





Ormoney order. es . 
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THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 





April 24. 

Cotton. 
Good middling ........ccccceee 11 % 
Strict midGlngG ..cccesosssees 11% 
BRAGGING «co ccrcccecvesevsceses 11% 
LOW BTadeS 2.2... .ereeveces 9 to 10 





Flour, Hay and Grain. 
(Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co.) 
Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: 





High grades ....sccrccceseee $5.25.@$5.75 
Lower grades .......+-+eee8 4.50@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... .82@  .85 
NMG, 2 Mixed 2. .cccccscesecs -80@ .82 
Timothy hay, per :ton........-. $20.50 @$23.00 
Provisions, 
Snowdrift shortening, per case......- 5.65 
Compound, tierce basis .......+++e++ Ps 8%c 
Pure lard, tierce basis ......e+eeeeeee 12%e 
‘Cheese, full creAM ......ccecccee ° 17%e 
Meats. 
Hams, sugar-cured ........eee0% 18% @20 ¢ 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 ..cccccccsccvees 12% @12%Cc 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
April 24. 

OPGIMOTY .cccnccvvcccacssecess 

Good ordinary .. 

Low middling 

Middling ....... 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 3,249 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton....nominal 
Cottonseed meal, per ton... $ 
Cottonseed hulls .......cccccceveccees 








The market has remained quotably un- 
changed during the week, but the undertone 
was a shade easier. This was due to a va- 
riety of causes relating to both the old and 
new crops. , The late falling off in the rate 
of takings by spinners has led the trade to 
receive with some favor the claims made of 
a@ smaller rate of consumption. For this 
there is no apparent foundation, for mills 
are known to hold enough cotton to enable 
them to run several months without entail- 
ing exhaustion. Census figures show that 
American mills are consuming @ good deal 
more than last year, and they might be sup- 
posed to be more or less affected by pros- 
pects for tariff reduction. On the other hand, 
foreign spinners are in line to benefit by 
anything which would qualify them to com- 
pete in American markets, and are hardly 
likely to reduce when they have plenty of 
raw material. Receipts have been running 
more evenly with last year of late,. and 
there are still those who insist that the crop 
will prove at least 14,500,000 bales. 

Attention has largely focussed upon the 
outlook for the new crop, and favorable 
weather for planting has induced many to 
take an optimistic view of the prospects. It 
is agreed that the land has been much bet- 
ter prepared than was possible last season, 
so that even if the acreage fails to show any 
material increase, it would be only reason- 
able to figure oh a greater yield per acre, 
which amounts to about the same in the 
long run. However, it is far too early to 
base any positive calculations upon the final 
results, for the crop is only just beginning 
to start, and there are innumerable contin- 
gencies. But the farmer must remember 
that there is no shortage of cotton to be 
made up, and that any surplus production 
this year witl certainly tell disastrously 
against prices in the fall, 


RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 











Steers—Best, per CWt .....0006- $7.75 @$8.25 
Medium to good ..... Srey ee 7.00@ 7.50 
Common to fair ..... poeeces 5.50@ 6.50 

Heifers—Best, per cwt........... 7.00@ 7.50 
medium to good ..... savsse GIO 6.75 
Common to fair 4.75@ 5.50 

Cows—Best, per cwt. .00@ 6.75 
Medium to good 75@ 5.50 
Common to fair ..... 50@ 4.50 

Omen, Per Cwt ....cccccccces 50@ 7.50 

Bulls, per Cwt ....-cccccsosvees 75@ 6.50 

Calves—Extra, per cwt ........+- 8.00@ 9.00 
EIEN ais snc och gs a's ae.¥)056'0:0.8° 7.00@ 8.00 

Dairy cows, per head,..........--+ 35.00 @ 75.00 

Hogs—Best, per cwt .........0- 8.75@ 9.25 
POO. DOr CWE. occcnccsacce 8.00@ 8.75 
Sows Qnd stAge ....cccccece 5.50@ 7.75 

Sheep—Best, per cwt ........- 6.00@ 6.50 
Common to fair............ 3.50@ 4.50 
RE TAA ke eee 4.00@ 8.50 

NORFOLK COTTON. 

(@eported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 


Virginia.) 
April 25. 


GlooR MIGAUNE ....wcsccccecce 12% 
Strict mid@ling ....ccrccsceces 123 
EERE ery eer re 12 
Strict low middling .......... 11% 


Tone steady. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
April 22. 

New white Florida potatoes, No. 1, per 
barrel, $4@4.50; No. 2, $2.50@3; red, No. 1, 
$3.25@3.50; culls, $1.75@2; other stock in 
bulk, per 180 pounds, $1.75@1.87. Sweets, 
No. 1, per basket, $1.25@1.50. Onions, old, 


red, per 100-pound bag, 25@50c; yellow, 25 
@65c; white, per crate, $1@2. Old cabbage, 
white, per ton, $9@11; new, Virginia, per 
erate, 75¢@$1.25; South Carolina, per crate, 
$1@1.50. Prime Virginia asparagus, $2@ 


2.75 per dozen bunches; Georgia, fancy, per 
dozen, $3. Artichokes, $1.50@2.50 per bar- 
rel. Beans, wax, per barrel, $2@4, and the 
same for green. 3eets, $1.50@3 per barrel; 


per 100 bunches, $2@4. Carrots, $1@2.50 
per 100 bunches; old, $1@1.50 per barrel, 


Cucumbers, $2@3 per basket. Celery, $4@5 
for No. 1, 12-inch case. Florida Chickory, 
$1.50@2.50 per barrel. Escarol, $1.50@3 per 


barrel. Eggplant, $1.50@2.50 per box. 
Horseradish, $1@3 per 100 pounds. Kale, 
25@50e per barrel. Lettuce, 500@$1.50 per 
basket. Lima beans, $1@3 per crate. Leeks, 
75c @$1.25 per 100 bunches. Okra, $2@4 per 
carrier. Peas, $1.25@2.25 per large basket. 
Parsley, plain, $1.50@3.50 per barrel. Par- 


snips, 50c@$1 per barrel. Radishes, 35 @85c 
per basket. Rhubarb, per 100 bunches, $2.50 
@ 3.50. Romaine, 75c@$1.25 per basket. 
Shallots, $1@2 per barrel. Squash, $2@2.50 
per barrel. White Spinach, 75c per barrel. 
Turnips, 40@75c per barrel for white; ruta- 
bagas, 45@90c. Tomatoes, $1@3 per carrier. 
Watercress, $1.25@2 per 100 bunches. 


Apples,, $2.50@5 per barrel. Cranberries, 
$8@11 per barrel. Strawberries, 5@20c per 
quart. 


Creamery butter, 36%c; imitation cream- 
ery, 30@31c; factory, 28@29c. 

Country eggs, 17@20c. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, $1.14. 
Oats, 41e. 

Mess pork, per barrel, $21.75 @ 22.50. 
beef, per barrel, $19@2$. 


Corn, 63%c. 


Mess 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
April 19. 

There are still some sales of loose tobacco 
consisting almost entirely of the manufac- 
turing kind. It is reported that in some sec- 
tions the farmers have been holding their 
tobacco back in hopes of obtaining better 
prices later on, consequently we may ex- 
pect small sales on sun and air-cured tobac- 

cos to go on for some time yet. 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 
NUTS. 


(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va.) 


No. 1 grade, 60 per cent..........- 3% @8%c 
No. 2 grade, 50-55 per cent....... 31% @3%c 
No. 3 grade, 40-45 per cent....... 3 @3%c 
Shelling, good weight ........... 214 @2%ec 
Shelling, MHg@ht welght ..isccosere 2% @2%c 
SURTIN DICOUUIS boc 6060-00000 300. 66 1.30 


Tone steady. 


‘OUR HEALTH TALK. 














Six Health Suggestions for May. 


LEAN the barnyards, 
chicken-yard again. Spread the 

manure on the fields. This is the 
time of year when manure does most 
good ‘on the fields and most harm 
about the house. 

2. Get a home canner. Start with 
the cherries and let the wife and the 
girls can all summer. Home-canned 
goods are better than store stuff and 
cheaper by far. 

3. Screen a porch for sitting out. 
One that is shaded in the evening is 
best. Sit out there where the flies 
and mosquitoes can’t get you. Eat 
out there, too. Sleep out there if you 
can. It is lots cooler than the coolest 
room in the house. 

4. Get the wife a fireless cooker, or 
make one of a lard tub and some 
straw and a tin bucket. It saves 
chopping wood; keeps the kitchen 
cool and cooks better than the stove 
ever did. 

5. Make a big fly trap, big as a 
barrel, bait it every day with fresh 
bread and milk. It will catch a bush- 
el of flies in a week or so. 

6. Take another look at the rain- 
barrel and the horse-trough, looking 
for wrigglers. Big mosquitoes come 
from little wrigglers. 

DR. A. W. FREEMAN, 
Virginia Board of Health. 


stable and 





Your farm is more valuable if your 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


farm buildings look well and are well preserved 


‘The way to keep them so is to keep 
them well painted, and the easiest 
best and most economical way to do 
this is with §S W P (Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Prepared.) 

Easiest because § W P comes 
ready to use—thoroughly ground, 
mixed and put up in sealed cans— 
and because it can be had from 
dealers everywhere, any time. 

Best and most economical be- 
cause it spreads over the largest 
possible surface and lasts for the 
longest possible time. 

SW Ptakesholdofthesurface 





and keeps its hold through sun-glare 
and snow and rain. It is made of 
pure lead, pure zinc and pure linseed 
oil, combined with the necessary 
driers and coloring matter. It is 
scientifically prepared to give the 
greatest possible satisfaction. 
Before you do any painting, be 
sure to send for our booklet, 
Paints and Varnishes for the 
Farm.’’ It gives much valuable 
information in small space and 
will help you to decide what 
paint to use in different places. 
Write us for this booklet today. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 


732 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





Tennessee HAY 









LIGHTEST 
STRONGEST 
CHEAPEST 


Bale your Hay with Royal 


PRESSES Royal 
Royal, Jr. Economy 
Tennessee Tennessee, Jr. 


or Tennessee Power Press 


Our new catalogue tells all about them. Write for 


acopy. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MF. CO, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENUESSER 








A Very Simple Home Water Supply. 


AM receiving so many inquiries 

as to the installation of my lit- 
tle home water system, that it 
is too much to try to answer all 
personally, so I will just tell in sim- 
ple words how it is erected. 

I have an ordinary dug well in 
my back yard. Over this well I 
erected a tower by setting feur 
pieces of 6x6 inch heart timber ten 
feet apart just as if I were going to 
build an ordinary shelter over the 
well, except I sunk these long posts 
three feet into the ground and lean- 
ed them together at the top so they 
are only five feet apart at the top. 
After posts were well braced 1: cut 
tops perfectly level and then pinned 
sills securely to top of posts. I 
built my tank myself out of 1% 
inch heart pine lumber. If you are 


not a mechanic, I advise your buy- 
A 600 
large enough. I 


ing a tank already set up. 
gallon tank is 





Bed Room Sided With Paragon Wall Board. 


Better Than Lath and Plaster 


Paragon Wall Board 


Lasts a lifetime. Sanitary. Easily applied. 
Nailed direct to the studding. Can be paint- 
ed any color or wall-papered. 


Sizes 32 and 48 inches wide, 6, 8 and 9 feet 
long. Extra lengths to order up to16feet long. 


No. 10—heavy weight, $1.90 per 100 sq. ft. 
No. 15—light weight, $1.60 per 100 sq. ft. 


- Lengths over 9 ft. 20c per 100 sa. ft. extra, 
f o. b. Cincinnati. 


A handsome booklet and sample free. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 


Dept. “R,” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





NOTICE. 


I have decided to sell my farm situated about one and 
one-half miles from Kenly. The tract contains sixty- 
five (65) acres more or less, with about onesfalf cleared 
and in high state of cultivation; godd wire fence around 
same. Asix room dwelling, ceiled and plastered, good 
barn and stables, Would expect 1-4 to 1-8 cash and the 
balance one to two years. Anyone interested in the 
above and will call to see me I will take pleasure in 
showing them all over the place. Reason for selling, 
have bought in Virginia and expect to move there. 


WILEY G. WATKINS, R. F D. No. 1, Kenly, N. C. 





then walled up from ground to top 
of tank, this gives a good dry place 
for pump, engine, etc. 

I use a good force pump, a little 
one-horse power gasoline engine and 
a little pump-jack. The little en- 
gine will pump enough water in one 
hour to run the place a week and 
gasoline enough to run an hour will 
cost about five cents. Put tank at 
least 20 feet high if you expect to 
use a hose. You will find pumps, en- 
gines, etc., advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 

“" Let me say right here that noth- 
ing saves the farmer’s wife more 
steps than a good little water sys- 
tem and it will not cost more than 
$100 to put water in every room 
and at the laundry. 

E. J. TRUSSELL. 


Bailey, Miss. 





Live so you kin go t’ th’ thea-ter without 
makin’ your grocer mad.—Kin Hubbard. 





RAWLINGS’ DIVERSE SPRING 
TOOTH CULTIVATOR 


Makes the soil ab- 
| Price $5 | 





sorb and retain 
moisture like a 
sponge. 










_ This diverse cul- 
tivator is just what 


| 
pan you need for work- 
= ing cotton, corn, 
$23 potatoes, beans 
>" and other crops in 
rows. Adjusted to 


more different positions and adapted to more 
different kinds of work than any cultivator 
or harrow made. Soil can be thrown towards 
or away from rows, or to right or left diag- 
onal position. 

Center tooth removable for using astride a 
row of plants. Fenders pass over obstructions 
easily. Has side hitch clevis that lets horse 
walk on one side of plant. 

Steel beam, lever cultivator with reversible point 
and fonders, $5 Net Cash at Raleigh. Solid by 
Progressive retailers. Get 
“= our Free catalog and full in- 
formation. 
RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
Dept. E, Baltimore, Md. 








ATTENTION 


FARMERS AND DAIRYMEN 








The American Box Company, Lynch- 
burg, Va., manufactures simple and 
cheap, common sense silos. No compli- 
cated fixtures’ for erecting. Prices, etc., 


furnished on apntication. 
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Saturday, May 3, 1913.] 





Miss Minerva and William 
Green Hill. | 
A SERIAL STORY 
By Francis Boyd Calhoun. 


opyrighted, 1909, by Reilly-Britton Co.—Published 
ns by permission of Reilly-Britton Co. 








CHAPTER XVII. 
A Green-Eyed Billy. | 

AVE some candy?’’ said Miss Ce- 

cilia, offering. a big box of bon- 
bons to Billy, who was visiting her. 

“Where ’d you git ’em?’’ he asked, 
as he helped himself generously. 

“Maurice sent them to me this 
morning.” Billy put all his candy 
back into the box. 

“T don’t believe I wants noner yo’ 
candy,” he said, scowling darkly. “I 
reckon you likes him better ’n me 
anyhow, don’t you?” 

“I love you dearly,’’ she replied. 

The child stood in front of her and 
looked her squarely in the eye. His 
little form was drawn to its full, 
proud height, his soft, fair cheeks 
were flushed, his big, beautiful, grey 
eyes looked somber and sad. 

“Ts you in love with that red- 
headed Maurice Richmond an’ jes’ 
a-foolin’ o’ me?”’ he asked with dig- 
nity. 

e Now, honey, you must n’t be sil- 
ly,”’ she said gently, ‘‘you are my 
own, dear, little sweetheart.” 

‘“‘An’ I reckon he’s yo’ own, dear, 
big sweetheart,’’ said the jealous Bil- 
ly. ‘Well, all I got to say is this- 
here; if he ’s a goin to come to see 
you ev’y day then I ain’t never com- 
in’ no mo’. He’s been a-carryin’ on 
his foolishness ’bout ’s long as I can 
stand it. You got to choose ’tween us 
right this minute; he come down here 
mos’ ev’y day, he ’s tuck“you drivin’ 
more’n fifty hundred times, an’ he’s 
give you all the candy you can stuff.” 

“He is not the only one who comes 
to see me,” she said smiling down at 
him. “Jimmy comes often and Len 
Hamner and Will Reid. Don’t you 
want them to come?”’ 

“Don’t nobody pay no ’tention to 
Jimmy,” ‘the replied contemptuously; 
‘he ain’t nothin’ but a baby, an’ 
them other mens can come if you 
wants ’em to;*but,” said Billy, with 
a lover’s unerring intuition, “I ain’t 
a-goin’ to stand fer that long-legged, 
sorrel-top Maurice Richmond a-trot- 
tin’ his great big carkiss down here 
ev’y minute. I wish Aunt Minerva 
’d let me put on long pants tomorrer 





so ’s we could git married.” He 
caught sight of a new ring sparkling 
on her finger. 

“Who give you that ring?” he ask- 
ed sharply. : 

“A little bird brought it to me,” 
she said, trying to speak gayly, and 
blushing again. 

“A big, red-headed peckerwood,” 
said Billy savagely. 

“Maurice loves you, too,’’—she 


hoped to conciliate him; ‘“‘he says 
you are the brightest kid in town.” 
“Kid,” was the scornful echo, 


*“’cause he ’s so big and tall, he ’s 
got to call me a kid. Well, he ’d jes’ 
a-wasting’ hi’self lovin’ me; I don’t 
like him an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to never. 
like him an’ soon ’s I puts on long 
pants he ’s goin’ to get ’bout the 
worses’ lickin’ he ever did see. 

“Say, does you kiss him like you 
does me?” he as&éd presently, look- 
ing up at her with serious, unsmil- 
ing face. 

She hid her embarrassment in a 
laugh. 

“Don’t be foolish, Billy,’’ she re- 
plied. 

“I ll bet he ’s kissed you more ’n 
fifty hundred times.” 

“There ’s Jimmy whistling for 
you,” said Miss Cecilia. ‘How do 
you two boys make that peculiar 
whistle? I would recognize it any- 
where.”’ : 

“Is he ever kiss you yet?’ asked 
the child. 

“I heard that you and Jimmy 
whipped Ed Brown because“tie imi- 
tated your own particular whistle. 
Did you?” 

“How many times is he kiss you?” 
asked Billy. 
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You invest a nickel for some P. A.in the toppy 
Will you take a 
chance against the fortune we spent to make 
All the sweetness, freshness 


red bag—just for a try-out. 


P. A. biteless ? 
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for P. A. in 
the toppy red bag 


(23) 585 


a | P. A. and a 


jimmy pipe 
and a match 


Never was such a pipe-smoke combination 
until Prince Albert tobacco was made by a pat- 
ent process just a fewyears ago. Today itis the 
winner—the choice of smokers everywhere. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


stands any test you put it to—it just won’t even 
tingle your tongue a little bit. Compare such 
a smoke with the fire-brands and chaff-brands 
that can’t be smoked without a sting. 


*‘Every pipe’s a 
jimmy pipe if 
it’s packed 


and fragrance that’s 
yours in ajimmy pipe is yours in ~~ 
a cigarette. For P. A. makes the bulliest = or 
any other man ever rolled and hooked fire to, 


Buy Prince Albert everywhere. In toppy red bags, 5c; in tidy 


red tins, 10c; and in hand 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


d and half- pound humidors. 





Winston-Salem, N. C. 





The young lady put her arms 
around him and tried to nestle his 


little body against her own. . ° 


“I ’m too big, anyway, for your 
teal sweetheart,’ she said. ‘‘Why, 
by the time you are large enough to 
marry I should be an old maid. You 
must have Frances or Lina for your 
sweetheart.”’ 


An’ let you have Maurice!” he 


sneered. 


She stooped to lay her flushed | 


cheek against his own. 

‘‘Honey,’’ she softly said, ‘‘Mau- 
rice and I are going to be married 
soon; I love him very much and I 
want you to love him too.”’ 

He pushed her roughly from him. 

‘An’ you jes’ ’ceived me all the 
time,”’ he cried, ‘‘an’ me a-lovin’ you 
better ’n anybody I ever see sence I 
’s born? An’ you a Sunday school 
teacher? I ain’t never a-going to 
trus’ nobody no mo’. Good-bye Miss 
Cecelia.” - 


She caught his hand and held it 
fast; “I want you and Jimmy to be 
my little pages at the wedding, and 
wear dear little white sa‘in suits all 
trimmed with gold braid,’’—she tried 
to be enthusiastic and arouse his in- 
terest; ‘‘and Lina and Frances can 
be little flower-girls and we’ll have 
such a beautiful wedding.”’ 

“Jimmy an’ Lina an’ Frances can 
be all the pages an’ flower-girls an’ 
brides an’ grooms they wants to, but 
you can’t rope me in,” he scornfully 
replied. “I ’s done with you an’ I 
ain’t never goin’ to have me no mo’ 
sweetheart long ’s I live.’”’ 


(To be continued.) 








HAVE yourself with a Keen Kutter 

S Safety Razor inside of five minutes—no 
practicing required — no angle to find ! The 
blade is set at the correct cutting angle. It can’t 
go wrong! Keen Kutter Safety Razors cut the 


hair as clean as a whistle and give you a cool, 
smooth shave. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Cutlery 


Every farmer and farmer's son should carry a good 
pocket knife. None equal Keen Kutter knives. Solid, 
razor-like steel blades that cut deep, fast and easily. 
Blades are firmly pinned into handles and *‘catch’’ true. 

Several hundred styles in the Keen Kutter line roe Se 

of pocket knives. Every knife is guaranteed. 

Your money back double-quick from your 

dealer if you're not satisfied. 


** The Recollection of Quality Remains |, 
Long After the Price is Forgotten. 
Trade Mark Registered, —E. C. SIMMONS, 
cSIMMON, 


If not at your dealer's, write u 


KEEN. 
KUTTER HARDWARE CO, Inc, 


Tama ata St. Louis, New York, Phila- 
; delphie, } nay —— ; 
apo ioux City, 
Wichita. 











When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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The Power of 


If the crowd on the stock ex- 


change kept quiet and let one man 
talk, that man could be heard in 
every corner ofthe room. But the 
shouting members produce a com- 
posite of sound, so that no one 
trader is understood except by a 
small group around a particular 
trading post. 


If everyone were able to shout 


twice as loud, theresult would be 
only a greater noise, and less 
intelligible. 


For communication to be univer- 


sal there must be silent transmis- 
sion. 


In a noisy stock exchange 
where the voice, unaided, cannot 
be understood across the room, 
there are hundreds of telephones 
which carry speech half way across 
the continent. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 








Silent Service 


The telephone converts the 
spoken words into silent elec- 
trical impulses. 


In a single Bell telephone cable, 
a hundred conversations can be 
carried side by side without inter- 
ference, and then distributed to as 
many different cities and towns 
throughout the land. Each conver- 
sation is led through a system of 
wire pathways to its proper desti- 
nation, and whispers its message 
into a waiting ear. 


Silent transmission and the in- 
terconnecting lines of the Bell 
System are indispensable for uni- 
versal telephone service. 


Without such service, our cities 
would be slow of speech and the 
States would be less closely knit 
together. 








,Saves Seed and secures a 
fine even stand. 
Cheaper 
to culti- 
vate. 





guano With the soil, covers it, opens again, plants 
the seed and covers them in the most accurate 
. and scientific manner. 


In planting it puts the fertilizer below the seed 
for cotton— just =bove the seed for corn— the 
"2 itought tob 

he guano being mixed with the soil around 
the seed prevents the fertilizer being too strong 
and injuring their power to grow. Just as soon 
asthe seed sprouts the young plant is fed. 
__ Your crop grows off thrifty and vigorous, and 
is much cheaper to cultivate than puny, slow- 
growing stuff— gets ahead of cut-worms and holl 
weevil, Stunting is prevented ! 
You save the work ofa man and mule by dis- 
tributing guano while planting with the Cole, 

The Cole Planter is the strongest and most 
durable of all planters. Itis the most easily 
operated, At every point you will positively 
find thatits work is best. It plants cheaper and 
better than any pions ever built. 

The steel Coulter breaks the crust— throwing 
the trash and dry top earth into the middles. 
The long steel sword presses out a firm V shaped 
furrow. 

The pressure causes the earth to become com- 
pact just beneath the seed, creating what is 


Box 300 





Saves 1, the Labor of Planting 
f™> 


The Cole Mfg. Co. 


Gives Cotton a Quick 
Start—2 chances at 

a Big Crop. 
Cotton, Corn, 
Beans, Peas, Pea- 
nuts and other seed are accurately 
planted with the Cole. At one trip it 
smoothes the bed, opens a furrow, mixes 


The 
Cole Planter 
No. 7 


known as capillary attraction, that draws up 
moisture from the earth to the seed. 

The loose earth on top is a mulch, that retains 
moisture around the seed. . 

Seed fall in plain sight. The wind cannet 
blow them away. None are wasted at the end of 
therows, The cotton comes upin a straight line 
without bunches. Thusit can be chopped toa 
stand much faster and plowed more accurately, 
reducing the cost of cultivation. 

The Colegives youa quick even stand with as 
few seed as itis safe to plant. 

The saving in seed and labor will more than 
pay for the machine the first season. 


Write us for Catalogue 


Our Free catalogue tells all about the famous 
Cole Planters and Labor saving distributors. 
Shows how to get more good from guano. 
_,Write for it. Buy direet (freight prepaid) or, 
if you prefer,alocal merchant will supply the 
Genuine Coleand guarantee you satisfaction. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








Atmospher- 
ic average 
relative 
moisture of 
seetions. 


Climate Affects Wagons 
Why Thornhills Defy It. 


Note in the above map how the humidity of sections varies. 
Wagons suited to some climates are utterly unfit to with- 
stand others. 


In some localities the extreme dry- 
ness causes the wood-stock to shrink. 
The wheels especially are liable to 
go to pieces. Wagons seemingly 
strong succumb. 

But ‘Thornhill’? wagons are built 
to defy all climates. 

Every piece of material used must 
be bone dry. It is dipped in pure 
boiled linseed oil to keep out mois- 
ture. They are then painted with 
two coats of the best paint and lin- 
seed oil. Then, they are striped and 
varnished with first-class varnish, 
which resists the weather, protects 
the paint. 

For some sections excessively dry, 
we use Bois D’Arc for felloes, which 
is proof against dry climates. 


Thornhill Wagon Co., 


NL LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 








So, whether for use in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, the Carolinas or 
Tennessee—on the truck farms of- 
Florida—the Mississippi—or upon 
the prairies of Texas, a ‘‘Thornhill’’ 
is climatic-proof. 


Our guarantee applies to all sec- 
tions alike. 


A “Thornhill” is positively the 
lightest-running, longest-lasting 
farm wagon built. 


There are six big points of superi- 
ority about the ‘‘Thornhill” that 
every prospective buyer should 
know. 


Ask to see this wagon. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us 
for the name of a dealer who can. 























When writtng to advertisers say, “‘I saw your advertisement in 


The Progressive Farmer.”’ 





Get The Most 
The cost of a farm engine in the For Your Money 


end depends upon the length of time it will last and its economy of 
operation. A good farm engine lasts a lifetime, always does good work, 
and costs but little to operate. By getting a good engine you save both 
money and trouble. 
“INGECO” Farm Engines are not high priced, but in design and construc- 
tion they are the highest grade engines made. Remarkable for their econ- 
omy in fuel — on steady work they soon pay for themselves. Reliable, 
quick to start, simple to operate. They run as long as fuel is supplied. 


FROM 1)2 H. P. UP TO 60 Hs P. PORTABLE, 
SEMI-PORTABLE, STATIONARY. 

Write at once for the name of the nearest dealer and catalog describing 
“INGECO” Engines, and the reasons why you should consider <ale engine. 
By all means do not buy until you have found out all about “I ECO” 
Engines. The “INGECO” is the best all round farm engine 
made. Itis the kind of farm engine you need on your farm. 

International Gas Engine Company 
168 Holthoff Place, CUDAHY, WIS. 
(Suburb of Milwaukee) 





Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 124 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 

or power. 500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. Tile thoroughly cured by patent 

process. No tamping or useof pallets. This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 

tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U.S. Dept. of iculture. 5,000 farmers have 

doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 

You can do the same. Save cost of hauling and breaking. Mak rfect a 

tile $3 to $5 per thousand. MACHINE SOLD DIRECT FROM F 1 

TO YOU. T DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SEND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 

Catalogue. Tells you about great benefits of underdrainage, how to take - 

levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. ; 
Box 110, ST. JOHNS, MICH. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CO., ° 








